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HARPER & BROTHERS’ NEW 


| Stormonth’s Finglish Dictionary. 
Etymolo 


George Ehot's Life. 


George Eliot’s Life, Related in her Letters and Journals. Arranged 
and Edited by her Husband, J. W. Cross. Portraits and Illustrations. 
In Three Volumes, pp. 1,038. 12mo, cloth, $3.75. (Uniform with ‘“* Har- 
per’s Library Edition” of George Eliot’s Works.) Also in ‘‘ Harper's 
Franklin Square Library,” in Three Parts, 20 cents each part. 


“We close the bi hy feeling to the very core that we have been in 
communion with a igh and commanding intellect and a great nature. 
. . . We cannot miss the edification of a life marked by indefatigable 
labor after generous purposes, by an unsparing struggle for duty, and by 
steadfast and devout fellowship with lofty thoughts. The loftiness 
of her character is abiding, and it passes nobly through the ordeal of an 
honest biography.”—John Morley in Maemillan’s Magazine. 


“‘Mr. Cross has in these volumes so arranged and selected George Eliot's 
correspondence as to present a vivid and natural picture of her develop- 
ment, and to avoid all of the objections expressed by her to censorious au- 
tobi = 4 : The lightly-sketch 
and filled in with a profusion of the most beautiful and prefound thoughts, 


and lightened by abundantexamples of that delicate and subtle wit which | - 


lends such a charm to her books.”.—N. Y. Tribune. 


Gildersleeve's Pindar. 


The Olympic and Pythian Odes of Pindar. With Introductory Essay, 
Dissertation on the Metres of Pindar, and Notes Critical and Explana- 


tory. By Basil L. Gildersleeve, Ph.D. (Gittingen), LL.D., Professor of 
Greek, Johns Hopkins University. Illustrated. Pp. 502. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 


outline of the life is enriched | 


BOOKS. 


A Dictionary of the English Language, Pronouncing, Etymological, 
and Explanatory, embracing Scientific and other Terms, Numerous 
Familiar Terms, and a Ccpious Selection of Old English Wor's By 
the Rev. James Stormonth. The Pronunciation Carefully Revised by 


the Rev. P. H. Phelp. M.A. Pp. xiv, 1.254. Imperial Svo, cloth, $6 
half roan, $7; full sheep, $7.50. Also in * Harper's Franklin Square 
Library.” in Twenty-three Parts, 4to, paper, 25 cents each part. Muslin 
covers for binding supplied by the publishers on receipt of ents 
“Itis equally well adapted tothe uses of the man of Dusiness who demands 
compactness and ease of reference, and to those of the most exigent scholat 
— It brings within the reach of all men, and makes easily available.the 
ripest fruits of scholarship.”-—-N. ¥. Commereral Advertiser 
‘**A most valuable addition to the library of the scholar and of the gen 
eral reader. It can have for the present no possible rival Boston t 
“Tt has the bones and sinews of the grand dictionary of ¢ ‘ 
An invaluable library book.”—Feelrstastical Gazette, London 


“It gives us good English usuage and good scholarship; it: 


form and convenient bulk, the soundness of its etymologies, prouuncia 
| tions, and orthography, make it, on the whole, the most services and 
| the most companionable of all the popular English dictionaries. It is a 
| work of the living present."—Matl and Express, New } 
American Political Ideas 
L1dNNCV ICANN ( bec CES. 
Viewed from the Standpoint of Universal History. By John Fiske 


“This is the third issue in ‘Harper’s New Classical Series,’ under the | 


editorial supervision of Doctor Drisler, of Columbia College, and is marked 
by thesame schoiarly editing as its predecessors. The text has been the 
subject of most careful collation and revision, and the notes are full and ac- 
curate. The prefatory part of the work will be found peculiarly valuable, 
containing all that is necessary to afuli comprehension of the poet’s style, 
metre, dialect, and syntax.” 


Herodotus. 


Herodotus. Books VI. and VII. With Introduction and Notes, Criti- 
cal and Explanatory. By Augustus C. Merriam, Ph.D., Adjunct Pro- 
fessor of Greek in Columbia College, New York. (In ‘‘ Harper's Classi- 
cal Series, for Schools and Colleges.” Under the Editorial Supervision 
of Henry Drisler, LL.D., Jay Professor of Greek in Columbia College.) 
Pp. xxx, 370. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“The contribution is one that American scholars will appreciate, and 


the notes are so concise and explanatory that the edition is certain to be- 
come a favorite.”—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


“Such an edition of Herodotus will be approved in every institution 
where the Greek language is taught.”—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Manual of English Literature. 


A Popular Manual of English Literature. Containing Outlines of the | 
Literature of France, Germany, Italy, Spain, and the United States of | 


America. With Historical, Scientific, and Art Notes, Diagrams, ete. 
By Maude Gillette Phillips. Illustrated. In two volumes. Vol. 1, 
pp. xx, 582. Vol. IL, pp. vi, 570. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2 per volume. 
The volumes sold separately. 


“‘It is very much the best work of its kind with which we are acquainted. 
. « . It includesa at body of significant, interpretative, expository, 
and esthetic critcism drawn from the writings of the most distinguished 
andcapable critics who have written of each author; and the greatest care 
has been taken in selecting these critical passages to make them full enough 
adequately to represent the whole thought of the several critics quoted. 
This last-named feature of the work is peculiarly valuable as an aid to the 
student, and the catholicity of spiritin which the selections are made is wor- 
thy of all praise."—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


Pp. 158. 12mo, cloth, $1. 

‘There is perhaps no living American who has made mi 
tributions to philosophical discussion, or who better 
cies and spirit of modern science, than John Fiske. The same time brings 
us one book on‘ The Destinvof Man’ and another on * Amerncan Political 
Ideas.’ Both have the same heartiness, the same thoroughness, the same 
literary charm, and both receive the same welconr 


“The Friendly -adition 
speare. 


“The Friendly Edition “ of 


re imp rtant con 
¢ 


represents the tenden- 
} 


OF Shake *- 


Shakespeare's Works. Edited by W. J. 


Rolfe. In 20 volumes. Illustrated. 16mo, gilt tops and uncut edges, 
sheets, $27; cloth, $350; half calf, $60. (Sold only in sets, each set ina 
box.) Also, small 4to, flexible cloth, 56 cents per volume; paper, 40 


cents per volume. 


‘* Allow me to congratulate you on the extreme attractiveness and ster- 
ling excellence of this edition of the world’s greatest poet Mrs. Mary 
Cowden-Clarke, Author of * The Complete Cone »rdance to Shakspere 

‘In my opinion Mr, Rolfe’s series is thoroughly admirable. No one can 
examine these volumes and fail to be impressed with the conscientious ac 


} curacy and scholarly completeness with which they are edited.”"—H. H. 


Furness, PA.D.., LL D . k litor of the " Ne iT a Variorum Shake speare.” 


‘These editions are made with care and judgment, and keep pace with 
scholarship. Though prepared with special reference to tudents, they will 


| prove not less acceptable to readers of all kinds; for the notes, though co- 


pious, are at the end of the book, and may be neglected at will.”—F. J 
Child, Professor of English in Harvard University. 


* Lincline to think that no edition is likely to be so useful for school and 
home reading as yours. Your notes contain so much accurate instruction, 
with so little that is superfluous; you do not neglect the awsthetic study of 
the play; and in externals youimake a book ‘pleasant to the eyes’—no 
small matter, I think.— Prof. Edward Dowden, LL.D., of the University 
of Dublin, author of * Shakspere: His Mind and Art.’ 

IT have not seen any edition that compresses so much necessary informa- 


tion into so small a space, nor any that socompletely avoids the common 
faults of commentaries on Shakespeare.” —Rer. Edwin a, Abbott, author 


of the ‘Shakespearean Grammar,’ City of London School. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*,* Harper & Brothers will send any of the above works, carriage paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
seyuent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at erpiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unicss previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the NaTIon. 

When a change of address ts desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 704, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 











Seale of 
7ERMS OF ADVERTISING. | 4gate 
{No deviation.) ieee 


Onany page not specified, 15 cents per line __ 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. — 


A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with) 

choice of page, $27. = 

page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with|— 
choice of position, $80. oad 10 


Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or — 
other preferred position, when specified; where — 
positions are not specified, advertisements are — 
classified as far as possible and arranged in\—— 15 
order of size, the largest at the top. i 

Twenty per cent.advance for cuts, fancy or|— — 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION fonts, and 
all other special typography. (Subject toapproval.) Cuts 
are inserted only on inside pages of cover or fly-leaves, 
not on outside of cover, nor on pages numbered for bind- 
tng. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $250, 
10 per cent.; 2500, 15 per cent.; $750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 
25 percent. Credits are made December 31. Ona yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one- 
third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,500 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion. 


*,* Copies of THE NATION may ‘be procured in 
Soudon of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square; 
George Strect, 50 Cornhill, E. C.; F. Gillig 
& Co., 449 Strand; and Ame ‘rican News Reading 
Room, 8 Haymarket. 





Domestic. 
y BS S Fitted with proper Glasses. Field, 


a Marine, and Opera Glasses, Telescopes, Micro- 
scopes. Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, ete. 

H, WALDsreIN, Optician, 41 Union Square, New York. 
Cataloeues by enclos ‘losing stamp Established 1840 


ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Domestic 
Artistic Furniture-makers, 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





| 
| 
| 


: TSS PUTNAM’S FAMILY 
A 





“The Cruise of the Brooklyn.” 


Three Years on the South Atlantic Station; with 
interesting accounts of places visited in Bra- 
zil, Uruguay, Patagonia, Cape Colony, South 
Africa, Zanzibar, Mozambique, Madagascar, 
and Saint Helena. 

Printed from type on fine laid paper, hand- 


somely bound in fine cloth, and profusely illus- 
| 


trated. Price, $5.00. 
Only three hundred copies remaining on hand 
for sale. Apply to the author, 
Lieut. W. H. BEEHLER, U. 8S. Navy, 
Office of Naval Intelligence, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 


Decoration. 
A ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., High-class 


Interior Decoration. 144. Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Artists in Stained Glass. 


OOD MAN TELS AND MIRRORS, 


Open Fire-Places for W ood or Coal, Tiles, ete., 
ete, T. B. Srewakt & Co., 75 W. Twenty third St., N. 


For Sale. 


TMESSRS. COTTIER & CO.’S, IM- 
ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Professional. 
4 4 NOCH KNIGHT, 


Attorney at Law, Portland, Me. 
Specialty of Commerc tal ( vollections throughout Maine, 


¥o SEPH F. RANDOLPH, " 














New Jersev 
Law CaBeen, Jersey ( ty Mi. J., & 120 Broadway, N. Y. 


V ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Designers 
l 3 Interior Decoration and all Art- work, 14a Fifth 
Ave., N 


We M. “CARSO. V, 
Law, St. Paul, Minn. 
Loans negotiated. 





ATTORNE Y-A T- 


Collections made. 





Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
Connecticut, Hartford. 


TEELE’S BOARDING AND DAY 
School for Young Ladies.—Experienced and suc- 
cessful teachers in all ~— artments. 


Fall term | begins Sept. | GEORGE WwW. . STEEL E. 


COSNECTICUT, Lyme. 
LACK HALL SCHOOL.—A family and 
Preparatory Schoo' for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction and careful training. Best of references 
«iven. CHARL*S G. BARTLETT, Principal. 





INDIANA, Terre Ha 
OSE POLY TE CHNIC INSTITUTE, 
A School of Engineering. 
CHARLEs O. ‘THOMPSON, President. _ 
MARYLAND, ‘Annapolis. 
qn NAPOLIS FEMALE INSTITUTE. 
—Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls. Mrs. RICHARD WELSH, Principal, — 
MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
WE AMHERST COLLEGE SUMMER 
School of Languages, at Amherst, Mass., will begin 
on Monday, July 6, and continue five weeks. Twelve De- 
partments, with nineteen Teachers. Location one of the 
most healthful and beautiful in New England. For in- 
formation and programmes, address 
PROF. Ww. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst College. 





MASSACHUSETTS, 


OSTON U WE E "RSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 


EDMUND A BE NNETT, LL.D. | 





MARSSACHU TSETTS, 5, Boston. 
t ££. TITUTE£E OF TECHNOLOGY. 


Courses in Civil, Mechanical,and Mining E ngineering, 
JAMES P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 





Chemistry, Architec ture, ete. 
_ FRANcIS ‘a. WALKER, Pres. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 68 M:z arlborough St. 
AND 
Day School for Young Ladies reopened Septem- 


ber 25th, 1884. One vacancy in Family Department. 


MASSACHUSE 11S, bi ston. 
PFE PARATION FOR THE INSTTI- 
tute of Technology. 18 Boylston Place. 
ALBERT HALE. 








MASSACHUSETYS, Quine) y. 
DAMS ACADEMY. ladles and 
Boarding School for Boys. Second term year 
began 12th January. 


Address for information, 
Wrt14M EVERETT, Master. 











MASSACHUSETTS, S. W illiamstown, a Co. 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE: 
paratory School for Boys. Terms, $45 0. Catalogues 
on ap plication. GEORGE F. MILLs, Princ ‘ip: ul. 
MASSACR HUSETTS, , We st Bridgewater. ; 
OWARD COLLEGIATE Institute.— 
Boarding and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. Addre — —a ipal, 
LEN MCGILL, Ph.D., 
re FW wre Coll, Boston Univ., and 
Newnham ColL, Cambridge, England. 


New JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston. Ave. 

HE MISSES ANABLE’'S English and 
French Boarding and Day School for Young La- 

dies and Children will reopen September 17. 





New York, Suspension Bridge. 
E VEAUX COLLEGE.—Prepares for 
the Universities, etc. Terms, $350 per annum. 
Ww ILFRED H. Mt UNO, A.) -» President. 





New York, Utic 

lv RS. PIATT’ ‘s SCHOOL for YOUNG 
Ladies.—The next school year begins Thursday, 

Sept. 18, 1884. Applications should be made early. — 
PENNSYLVANIA, P hiladelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
ISS ANABLE’S English, French, and 
German Boarding and Day Se hool ~~ 7: oung La- 

dies. The thirty-sixth year begins Sept. 24, 18 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue, 

Chestnut Hill. : 

lv RS. WALTER D. COMEGYS and Miss 
Bell’s English and French Boarding and Day 

School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 21. 





GERMANY, Hanover, 52 Grosse Barlinge. 
A{SS HILKEN’S Boarding School for 
Young Ladies. Address H. G. HILKEN, Box 723, 
Baltimore, Md. 
ROCK WAV TEA CHER’S’ AGENC Y, 
Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinten- 
dents, grade teachers, specialists with positions in Cen- 
tral, W estern, and Southern States for ensuing year. 
C#4RLE A W. s TO: VE, Tutor; for Harvard, 
63 Chestnut Street, Boston. 











ii i 


NY WEEKLY JOURNAL, MAGA- 
zine,or publisher of historical or translated works, 
who may require the services of an experienced writer, 
familiar wits: three modern languages, is invited to com: 
municate with xX scare of the ten. 


A LADY GR. 1DU. ATE OF SE VER. AL 
and three-years’ 


years’ experience in teaching, 
course of study at Oxford, E ne and, _- a position 
this fall. Address . T. , Florence e, N. coe 


ADUATE OF SP: 1. VISH . 4N D A, ME- 

P. ric an Universities open for engagment to teach 

a ‘language and literature. Practical journalist 
also. Address Doc ror, 340 West 50th St.. New York. 

LLE. DE MALTCHYCE IS READ y 

to accept the direction of the French Department 

in a College or Seminary, or that of a whole Educational 

Institute. Ref, Prof. Ferdinand Béche r, Harvard Uni- 

versity, Cambridge, Mass. Address 


£92 Main St., Wi orcester, Mass. _ 


of TOR W. AN TED TO TAKE FULL 
charge of two boys to be sent East. Must give his 
whole time to their supervision and instruction. Address 
with references, experience and te rms, C, GRIFFIN, 
, 30x 2548, San Francisco, California. 


O COLLEGE OFFICERS WHO ARE 


looking for an instructor in Latin. 
Please com munic ate Ww ith L.D., care of the Nation. 


WVAxte D.—BY A HIGH SCHOOL 


teacher ina New England city, thirty-six years 

old, of good health and disposition, an opportunity to 

travel or go South as companion, ee retary, or governess. 
Address by .. office of the Nation. 


GOLD ME: DAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER'S 
Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted ABSOLUTELY PURE Cocoa, 
from which the excess of Oi! has been 
removed. It has three times the 
strengt). of Cocoa mixed with Starch, 
Arrowroot, or Sugar, and is therefore 
far more economical. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
valids as well as for persons in health. 











Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., 


Dorchester, Mass. 


BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAN- 
guages. Miscellaneous Books in Foreign -Languages. 
Catalogues on application. Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, Importer, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 
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4oth Annual Statement 


OF THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
Lusuraance Company, 
NEWARK, N. /. 


President. 


AMZI DODD, 





RECEIPTS IN 1584 


Received for Premiums . 347,965 50 
Received tor LIuterest and 
Net Rents ‘ Seswees 779,519 34 
Profit and Loss. ..... ; 3,008 36 
— $5,127,185 20 
Balance January Ist, 1884. $5,712,579 47 


$11,839,762 67 


eee 
EXPENDITURES IN 1584. 
Claims by Death. @2,169,272 76 
Endowments and ong ulties 212,037 02 
Surrendered Polic 675,247 53 
Dividends or Ke turn. Premi 
ums . 1,061,507 20 
(Paid Polic¢ 'yholde rs$t,118, 
WG4 OL) 
error tr , 141,921 12 
Expenses, including Age nts’ 
Commissions, Advert: sing, 
Selesion, xe. 607,755 53 
— eer 16 
Balance January Ist, 1°85. 971,121 51 
ieGhnsanitebesedadies e 1,839,762 67 


ASSETS JANUARY IST, 1885. 


Cash on hand and inbanks.. $1,417,715 2¢ 


Loans on Collateral U. 8S. 

Bonds and other securities 6,890,000 00 
United States and other 

Bonds... 8,812,995 09 
First Bonds and Mortgages 


13,184,135 28 


£00,000 


on Real Estate.. .. 
Real Estate, Con pany *s Of- 

fice Building, Newark... 
Real Estate purchased 

foreclosure. 


00 


1,949,596 


87 


Loans on Policies in force. 4,447,514 30 
Premiums in transit, since 
ONG) dndsatanncesacesar 61,441 50 


Agents’ balances and Cash 
| ee ee 7,923 12 


Total $56,971,121 5 
Interest due and accrued $542,212 77 

Net deferred and unreported 

Premiums on Policies in 


— 











Pe astamisosseccessesns 249,087 37 
— -—___ — 791,300 14 
Sista ntddesconvsedsgone $37,762,421 C5 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve Fund, 4 per cent 235,440,158 00 
Policy Claims in process o 
adjustment... 
Dividends due and unpaid... 
Premiums paid in advance. 
= nano § 7,827 70 
SURPLUS .......... $1,004,593 95 
From the above Surplus. a 
dividend has been declared 


to each policy entitled 
thereto, payable on its an- 
niversary in 1855. 

At market values 
plus would be.. 

By the New York Stands urd 
(Reserve Fund four and a 
half per cent., and market 
values), the Surplus would 
RRNA @5,411,241 50 
Number of Policies in force January 1st, 1885, 50,301. 
Insuring, $155,54%,543. 


DIRECTORS. 
Theodore Macknet, Amzi Dodd, 
John L. Blake, Ira M. Harrison, 
Edw’d H. Wright, Horace N. Congar, 
Benj. C. Miller, Free’k T. Frelinghuysen, 
Jas. B. Pearson, Willisin Clark, 
Fred’k H. Teese, Fred’k A. Potts, 


@2,757,491 €2 


Policies Absolutely Non-forfeitable after 2d Yea 

IN CASE OF LAPSE, the Policy is CONTINUED IN 
FORCE as long as its value will pay for; or, if pre- 
ferred, a Paid- -up Policy for its full value is issued 
in exchange. 

After the third year, Policies are INCONTESTA- 
BLE, except as against intentional fraud, and all 
restrictions as to travel or occupation are re- 
mored. 

CASH LOANS are made te the extent of 50 per 
cent. of the reserve value, where valid assign- 
ments of the Policies can be made as collateral 
security. 

LOSSES PAID immediately upon completion and 
approval of proots, 
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The Only 


Pure W err W ater Is ‘the 


WAUKESHA GLENN, 


The Well-known 


rnatural dietetic 
The only spring 


Reigns alone amon 
after another fallen ¢ 


mer and winter—t, « 


Address 


away 
48 che 


grees, 


3 


Waukesha is a most delightful summer resort on the Chicag 


FREE— 
Bank Draft, 


A Waterbury Watch 
Postal Orde r, Express, or Regist re 
PER CENT. 
GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGE 
ON IMPROVED FARMS IN THE 
OF OHIO AND MICHIGAN. 


BONDS 
STATES 


We have carefully selected these securities to 
meet the wants of parties desiring to invest small 
sums, and we recommend then: as absolutely safe, 
yielding good income, and not constantly vary 
ing in value in sympathy with the fluctuations of 
the stock market. 

The bonds are in denominations of $100, $500, 
and $1,000, with coupons attached, pavable semi- 
aunually in gold coin in the city of New York 
They are sec ured by loans upon improved farms in 
the States of Ohio and Michigan to the extent of 
one-third of their value only. Full particulars 
furnished upon application. 

We buy and sell Government bonds and other 


high grade investment securities outright or on 
commission, and make liberal advances on the 


same, 
Quotations and other information furnished. 


HENRY S. IVES & CO., Bankers, 
Nos. 23 and 25 ! r ypeagbnrnss » COR CEDAR 
NEW YORK. 
LOMBARD 
INVESTMENT CO. 


Capital paid tn 


oO 


THE 











ee ’ he ; 
B. LOMBARD, Jr., President 
L. LomBakb, V.}P. and West. Mer 
Offers to trustees, ruardians, and conservative investors 
Western Farm and City Mortgages, in denominations %2 
to 210,000. completed for sale and delivery, yielding 6 per 
cent. interest, payable semiannually. The collection of 
principal and prompt payment of interest cuaranteed 
these loans are made in the great corn proc ing States 
of lowa, Nebraska, Missouri, and Kansas, where there ts 
a variety of crops, and live stock is raised profitably 
Unguaranteed 7 per cent. loans also on hana f sale 
a rences given. Pamphlets sent on applicatior Thos 
siring asafe investment should call at Company's om: 
3 Sears’ uilding, Boston, Mass. 
ererences by pormiss’on 

Fawin L. Godkin, Evening Post and Nation, N.Y 
Georceiown Peabody Library, George wp, Mass.: Ed 
ward Taylor, Treasurer Phillius Acsdemy, Andover 

New York Correspondent 
CORNELIUS H. CLARKE. 15 Cortlandt Street 


Philadel; hia Correspondent 
WM. Mook R GE, J R., 32 south Third Street 


d P. TURNER & CO., 
* 50 TEREADNEEDLE STREET, Loxpoy, E. C 


Buy and sell Bonds and Stocks at all American, British 


and Dutch Exchanges 
Act as Agents for Railway and othe r Cc on rations in pay 
ment of Coupons and Divid lends; also as Transfer 
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Scribner & Welford’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW EDITION OF 


The Book-Hunter. 


By John Hill Burton, D.C.L., etc., author of ‘A 
History of Scotland,’ ‘The Scot Abroad, 
etc. Crown octavo, Roxburghe binding, $3. 

*,* This Edition contains all the latest Emenda- 
tions and Corrections, and a copious Index. 


Capt. Fohn Smith, 


of Willoughby by Alford, Lincolnshire; Presi- 
dent of Virginia, and Admiral ot New Eng- 


land. 
Works. 


1608-1621, 

Edited by EDWARD ARBER,Fellow of King's Col- 
lege, London: F, 8. A., Professor of English Lan- 
guage and Literature, Sir Josiah Mason’s College, 
Birmingham. 

In Crown 8vo, paper covers; 1,120 pages, with six 
Mups, $5 00. 

*,* This volume contains most valuable informa- 
tion relating to the first English settlementsin Vir- 
ginia, Bermuda, New England,Guiana, St. Christo- 
pher, Barbados, Nevis, New Foundland, up to 
1630, 


“In short, from a paonony and bibliographical 
point of view, this admirable reissue of Smith’s 
} Writings is almost beyond praise.”— 
Nation. 


Landscape in Art 


Before Claude and Salvator. By Josiah Gilbert, 
author of ‘ Excursions among the Dolomites ’ 
and ‘ Cadore, or Titian’s Country.’ With an 
Index and 150 Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 
cloth, $12. 








Reminiscences 


Chiefly of Towns, Villages, and Schools. By the 
Rev. Thomas Mozley, M.A. (formerly Fellow 
of Oriel), Author of ‘ Reminiscences of Oriel 
College and the Oxford Movement.’ 2 vols., 
pp. 962, crown 8vo, cloth, $7.20. 





THE LETTERS AND PAPERS OF SIR 
JAMES BLAND BURGES, BART. Under Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs from 1789 
to 1795. With notices of his life. Edited by 
JAMES Hutton, author of * James and Phillip 
van Arteveld.” 8vo,cloth. $6 00. 

WRITINGS BY THE WAY. 

CAMPBELL SMITH, M. A. Crown 8vo, 

$3 60, 

“A book made up of essays, where they are 
good, assumes very much the appearance of a 
cabinet of gems. Such a book is this by Mr. Camp- 
bell Smith; itis not one of an ordinary kind,”— 
Scotsman, 

SYMPNEUMATA,; OR, SIGNS OF HU- 
MANITARY EVOLU'ION, Edited by Lau- 
RENCE OLIPHANT. In one vol. post 8vo, cloth, 
$4 20. 

FOOT-BALL ; 17S HISTORY FOR FIVE 
CENTURIES. By Montague Shearman and 
James E. Vincent. 16mo, paper. 50 cents, 


By Joun 
cloth, 





*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of ad- 
vertise d price. Catalogues of our regular stock, also 
one devoted to Music and Musical Literature, w nll be 
mailed, if desired, to those interested. New cata- 
logue of choice, rare, and second-hand books pre- 


paring. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 
No. 745 Broadway, New York. 








Macmillan & Co.’ s New Publications 
PRICE 15 CENTS. ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $1.75 


The English Illustrated M eoaicioe 


NO. 18, ‘ : . MARCH. 


1. Prince Edward and Prince George of Wales going 4. The Art of Casting in Bronze. With Illustrations, 
down a Coal Mine tn Australia. Frontispiece. George Simonds. 
2. H.M.S. Bacchante atthe Antipodes. Prince Edward 65. A Ship of '49, to be continued. 
and Prince George of Wales. Illustrated. Harte. 
3. oo ee and Cowslips. With Llustrations. Grant 
en. 


Illustrated. Bret 


6. Pilgrimages. W. Minto. 
7. A Family Affair. Hugh Conway. 
Initials and Ornamental Headpieces. 


THE TWO GREAT ART PERIODICALS. 
Monthly, Price 75 cents; annual subscription $7 50. 


THE PORTFOLIO. An Artistic Periodical. Edited by Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton. Copiously Illustrated with Etched and Engraved Plates. 
January. Contents: George Moreland—Windsor —Old Hospitals and Religious Houses of Canter- 
bury—The Blenheim Pictures—Art Chronicle. 
February. Contents: A Street in Rouen—Windsor—Landseer, 
Art Chronicle. 


the Dog-Painter—Siena—Redolfi— 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $12. 
L’ART. Revue Bi-Mensuelle Illustree. 


géne Véron. Artistic Director, Léon Gaucherel. 


January 1, with Supplement, $1 20; January 15 and February 1, each 60 cents. 
Illustrations—Portrait du Pape Innocent X., Buland—Plaque décorative de Coin de Rue. 
—La Béte & Bon Dieu, Jasinski—Jules Grevy, Ringel—Fumeurs, W. Rohr—E£tudes, Ringe 

Portrait de Jules Grévy, Ringel. 


HISTORY OF THE PARSIS. Including their Manners, Cus- 


toms, Religion and Present Position. By DosaBHalI FRAMJI KaRaKA, C.8.1., author of ‘Tra- 
vels in Great Britain,’ etc. With Colored and other Illustrations. 2 vcls. 8vo. $15. 

“ As to the mode in which Mr. Dosabhai = has discharged his duty in presenting to the public the account of 
his people and race, praise cannot well be too hig His language is plain, simple, modest, and unpretentious, in com- 
plete harmony, as it were, with the nation whose deeds he chronicles. Romantic as is his narrative, it is the romance 
of fact, not of fiction. The book is at once interesting and graphic, attractive and entertaining, calculated alike to 
while away the fitful hour, or to afford subject of contemplatic n for the reflective and thoughtful mind.”—Academy 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. By Dr. C. 


Cuiavus, Professor of Zodlogy and Me we” Anatomy in the University of Vienna,etc., trans- 

lated and edited by Adam Sedgwick A., with the assistance of F. G. Heathcote, M.A. With 

706 woodcuts. Part L: General Part and Special Part. Protozoa to Insecta. Part II. ; Special 

Part: Mollusca to Man. 2 vols. 8vo. $8. 

“‘ Professor Claus’s ‘ Elementary Text Book of Zodlogy’ has long been known as an excellent introduction to this 
branch of biology, and there was a certain charm in tne way in which the introductory chapters, constituting the 
‘General Part’ of the work, were written, that marked out the ‘ Lehrbuch der Zodlogie’ assomething different from 
many of the text-books that had preceded it.”"—Nature. 


SCIENTIFIC PAPERS AND ADDRESSES. By GEorGr 


ROLLESTON, M.D., F.R.S., Linacre Professor of Anatomy and Physiology, Oxford. Arranged 
and Edited by Wriuiam Tu RNER, M.B., F.R.S. With a Biographical Sketch by Epwarp B. 
Tywor, Hon. D.C.L., F.R.S. Wath Portrait, Plates and Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $6. 

“ With the exception of his ‘ Forms of Animal Life,’ and his contribution to Canon Greenwell’s ‘ British Barrows,’ 
all his literary work took the shape of is>lated papers; and these were dispersed through a variety of miscellaneous 
journals— medical, zo6logical, are hzeological and anthropolo ical—a medley which reflects in its diverse elements the 
pone 5: versatility of the author's genius. Prof. Turner, of Edinburgh, has done, therefore, good service to the mem- 
ory of his friend and former fellow-student by collecting and arranging these scattered essays and addresses, and by 


annotating the reprints.”—Athenw@um., 
LETTERS TO GUY. By Lapy Barker (Lady Broome), au- 
12mo. $1.50, 


thor of ‘ Station Life in New Zealand,’ etc. 
* The ‘ Letters to Guy ’ demonstrate that the writer has a qu uick and observant ey m which suffers fe to escape 
her in the shape of natural scenery or the characteristics of the people whom she meets. are all that 
such letters should be— graphic, — arkling, and amusing ead in this light— a light of ‘frank, i, chatty, ae 
familiar letters from a mother to her son—they cannot San tobe appreciated and enjoyed.”—London T 


A BOOK FOR MOTHERS. 


THE CARE OF INFANTS. A Manual for Mothers and 
Nurses. By Sopnra JEX-BLAKE, M.D., Member of the Irish College of ae Lecturer on 
Hygiene at tbe London School of Medicine for Women. 18mo. 40 cents 


me a important little book in its line.”—New York 
Observe 


Editor-in-Chief, Eu- 


pl 1 


“ yA mother and nurse will be the wiser for read- 
few York Commercial Advertiser. 


ing.’ 

“Every chapter contains valuable information for ae There is no “mother or nurse too wise to learn some- 
ost oan Phe warnings given, if heeded, will save nin from it, or too ignorant to be helped by it.” —Phtla- 
parents many hours of wakefulness and anxiety.” ia Times. 

Chicago Evening Journal. } « ed mother and nurse will apprectate this inex n. 
‘an 


“An invaluable manual for mothers and nurses.”— sive little manual which cares tenderly for the 
Boston saturday Evening Gazette. | through the first critical months.”—Bouston Globe. 


THE AENEID OF VIRGIL. Translated into English by J. 


W. Mackal_, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 12mo. $1.75. 


DICKENS'S DICTIONARY OF THE UNIVERSITIES 


of Oxford and Ca: bridge. Edited by Charles Dickens. With Maps. 16mo. §1. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND INTERNATIONAL RE- 
pene An Attempt to Ascertain the Best Method of Discussing the Topics of International 
Law. By J. K. STEPHEN, B.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 12mo. $1.50. 


“ We have re ussed this book at Teater pry than ig usual with a volume of its size, because it appears to us to 
be a fresh and scholarly piece of wor times. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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The Week. 


GOVERNOR CLEVELAND'S letter to Congressman 
Warner on the silver question brings promi- 
nently forward a fact of the utmost gravity, 
known to all bankers, but not known or not 
appreciated by the public generally. In the 
event of the depreciation of silver by even 
a fraction of 1 per cent., ‘‘ gold would be 
withdrawn to its hoarding places, and an un- 
precedented contraction of the curren- 
cy would take place.” This statement 
corresponds with facts already known to 
the custodians of money in Wall Street. 
When the business community were alarmed a 
few weeks ago by the premium on New York 
(gold) funds in Boston, many large depositors 
in this city took steps to draw their money in 
gold and lock it up in safe places. They were 
persuaded not to do so by assurances from 
leading bank officials that the crisis was not yet 
at hand, that they should receive ample warn- 
ing of the existence of danger, and that they 
would then have the coéperation of the banks to 
protect them against loss by depreciation in the 
value of their deposits. Governor Cleveland ‘‘bit 
the nail on the head” when he drew attention 
to this dangerous condition of the money 
market. His letter to Mr. Warner is the first 
authoritative exposition of his views on finan- 
cial affairs. It proves not merely that the new 
Administration is for honest money, but that 
it has a perfectly clear view of the reasons why 
honesty in finance is the best policy. 











President Arthur seemed to be bent on satisfy- 
ing the country in these last days that it was 
not a high sense of duty which made his Ad 
ministration as decent as it has been, but sim- 
ply a disinclination to face public indignation. 
Any abuses of trust which seem not likely to 
attract much public attention he commits with 
great abandon. The paymasterships in the 
army are well-paid life positions, to which old 
officers look forward as resting-places in the 
latter years of their service, and of which 
it would seem as if any ought to 
be particularly hardened and unscrupulous 
to deprive them. President Arthur, however, 


one 


had no hesitation in giving one of them 
to a young man from civil life, son of 


his old political ‘‘ pal,” the notorious John F. 
Smyth, the Albany politician, One of young 
Smyth’s earliest official acts was to disappear 
with $5,000 of the Government money. He 
turned up, however, after a week or so, and 
restored the money, having gone off with it on 
a drunken spree. What was done with him 
we are not quite sure, but we believe he 
was, instead of being brought to justice, allow- 
ed to resign quietly. Emboldened probably 
by the immunity from criticism which this 
little effort enjoyed, the President picked out 
from civil life the young man Wright, a drop- 
ped West Point cadet, whose case we have al- 


ready commented on, and, ‘‘to oblige a 
friend,” disregarded the regulations, and 


gave him a commission which enabled him to 





outrank two classes of graduates. One would 
think these were enough for one three months, 
but he afterwards appointed another pay 
master from civil life, one Henry J. Hayns 
worth, his own brother-in-law, who has been a 
clerk in the Insurance Department at Albany 
since 1874. As he is fifty years old, he will 
soon be placed on the retired list, so that he is 
really receiving a comfortable retreat for his 
old age. One of the most painful features 
about these jobs is the readiness with which 
the Senate connived at them. 


The last sign made by Mr. Arthur's Adminis 
tration was the announcement that Spain had 
been persuaded to extend the time for ratifying 
the Cuban commercial treaty until May, 1886. 
The next to the last was an argument from Sec" 
retary Frelinghuysen against the binding force 
of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty and in favor 


of our own special canal through Nicaragua 


The next or ante penultimate stroke was a 
letter from Mr. Frelinghuysen showing how 


erroneous was Senator Morrill’s conception 


of the true principles of reciprocity. The 
Administration disappears, like the ob 
stinate dame in the — story, exclaiming 
** Scissors’ with its latest breath. Its part- 


ing gift to Mr. Cleveland—the extension of 
the Cuban treaty—is probably the one thing in 
its power to bestow which could be most ea 
sily dispensed with, and for which the small 
est modicum of thanks will be returned, 





Secretary Frelinghuysen contends, in his letter 
in defence of his Nicaraguan treaty, that Great 
sritain’s rights under the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
‘thave lapsed by neglect,” inasmuch as no canal 
has been constructed under it. This, the New 
York 7imes points out, does not dispose of the 
provision of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty which 
declares that the two Powers, in entering into 
the treaty, ‘‘ not only 
complish a_ particular 
establish a general principle. A 
principle” 
from ‘‘neglect.” 
cept by formal disestablishment. Moreover, the 
Secretary's plea that Great Britain had directly 
violated the treaty by erecting 


Honduras, even if ever true, which we denv., was 


desired. to ac 


; = } 
object, but also 


once established does 


It cannot be got rid of 


a colony in British 





disposed of by Pre sident Buc hanan’s declaratio 
in 1860 that all disputes over the treaty “‘had 
resulted in a final settlement ent 
So that of anything 


Is60 


im ly milistac 
tory to the Government.’ 
which occurred prior to 
ped from complaining, Great 
Lritain at worst ‘ of 
‘neglect,” which, as we have said, cannot dam- 
In fact, 
huysen’s letter leaves the matter just where he 
found it. What is the object of his discussion 
it is difficult Nolx xdy pretends that the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty is etert 


Wwe are estop 
and since then 
been guilty 


has only 


age a principle. Secretary Freling 


to se 
ial in its obliga- 
abrogated by either 
Op- 
ab- 


tion, or that it cannot bs. 
party All that Mr, 
ponents ask is, that if it is to 
roguted, it be abrogated formally, 
after notice and discussion, according to the 
custom of honorable civilized Powers. Get- 


Frelinghuysen’s 
be 


should 


| 


| 


ting rid of it by secret agreement with a third 
and) then offer 


party, in direct violation of it, : 
ing to fight anybody who complains of th 


transaction, savors a little of the wav in wluc! 


conventions are brought to an end by riva 


mining adventurers in New Mexico 


The Treasury Department seemed in ! 
to do something to purify the Governn 
service in this city before the fourth of Mar 


but the task was a heavy one, and had been | 


RCCOTHp: shel s« quicnis 


long de layed to be 
As a first step two of the special agents 


sole duty it was to assist the Government 


tecting and punishing frauds on the rev 


and two special examiners, were summartls 


dismissed on a preliminary report, presumah!s 


for conduct so grossly Wnproper that their cases 


needed but littl consideraty This is a bad tr 


dication of what the actual condition of ¢ 
service is. Even the preliminary report show 
such a disgraceful state of afl 

considered advisable not) to make it pr 
The Assistant Inspector of Hulls, too, aft 
being asked for his resignation and having 
quested and beit w alle wed « Py rtunity 

swer the charges made against him, has bse 
ordered dismissed. For a President who, ! 
ing been Collector of the Port, must have tx 


familiar with the workings of the 


service in this department, it is not ver 
creditable showtn, hat his Sevretarv of tl 
Treasury had to make such wholesale dist 

sals of officials in the last week of his tern 


The extreme anxiety to hasten this investign 


tion to a conclusion before a change in the Ad 
ministration, creates a suspicion that it was nm 
as thorough as it should be, and may neces 
Sitate an investigation of an investigatiol 


hands of the incoming 


Seeretary 


The of the ex Commissioner of 


Pensions, Colonel Dudley 


testimony 
affords an 
‘worker 


ing glimpse of the attitude of a true 


toward his official duties. Colonel Dudley ad 


mits frankly that he was absent from his post 
fifty-seven days, during which he drew his 
salary, while attending entirely to partisan cam 
paign work. He justified his conduct in this 
respect by saying that while on duty it was 
his custom to work twelve hours a daj 


clerks under him worked only 
In his opinion 
the of 
absence among subordinates were not applica 
ble to heads of bureaux; and 
thought it exerted a ‘* healthy influence on his 


the 


six and a half hours a 


though 
lay 
which regulated leaves 


+) 
the ules 


when asked if he 


bureau to have it Known all over the country 
that its head had quitted his post and gone 
into the country and staid fifty-seven days 
looking after his party’s political 
he was able to reply that in his 
‘it should have deleterious 
the office.” other 
seems to have too severe a tux on even 
Colonel Dudley's ‘‘ judgment.” 
asked why, if he could take 57 days with 
pay, could he not take the whole 365, he was 
‘Well, that is a question in 
The Comm) 


interests,” 
judgment 
no influence 


upon One question 
been 


When he was 


forced to reply: 
ethics which I cannot answer.” 
tee also gave it up, and so do we. 
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A majority of the members of the sub-com- 
mittee of the House, which has been investi- 
gating the operations of Marshal Wright, in 
Cincinnati, at the election of last October, have 
made a report recommending his dismissal, and 
the institution by the Attorney-General of le- 
gal proceedings for the recovery of the money 
illegally paid out by him. One member of 
the sub-committee dissented. The majority 
state that Wright appointed as deputy marshals 
a much larger number of men than the neces- 
sities of the case warranted ; that in most cases 
the deputies prostituted their office to partisan 
ends; that many of them were notorious 
criminals of known vicious and brutal habits ; 
that, acting under Wright’s orders, they aided, 
abetted, and encouraged fraudulent voting and 
intimidation of voters, and committed gross out- 
rages upon the elective franchise and the rights 
of honest voters; that iheiremployment and pay- 
ment were without legal warrant; and that the 
Marshal's proceedings were in many ways an 
unwarranted abuse of official trust. ‘T'here is 
no doubt about the entire truth of this indict- 
ment. The facts were notorious at the time of 
the election, for they were committed in the 
firm belief that Blaine would be elected, and 
that such service would be handsomely re- 
warded by him. The Marshal’s tactics were 
so successful that there was talk of imitating 
them in all the larger Northern cities in the 
November election, and nothing but the out- 
burst of popular wrath which came from 
every quarter prevented this from being done. 





The positions taken by Senators Hoar and 
Sherman,in their remarks on the Swaim court- 
martial, could only be justified if they really 
believed that General Swaim was innocent of 
the charges of ‘‘ wrong” and “‘ deception” of 
which he was found guilty by the court. 
Whether the acts which he committed are 
called by these names, or by the  ori- 
ginal and more appropriate ones of fraud 
and falsehood, really makes no difference 
in the forum of morals, and ought to make none 
in the forum of the Senate. Yet we find these 
eminent Senatcrs, who are perhaps as fairly 
representative of the tone of Republican poli- 
tics as any two men in public life, discussing 
the verdict upon grounds of the mere techni- 
cality, ignoring the moral features of the case al- 
together, and casting their influence in a way 
which can have no other end than the deiaorali- 
zation of the army, and by example that of every 
other branch of the service and of society as 
well. How much of their zeal for the inde- 
pendence of courts-martial proceeds from a 
desire to shield the memory of the late Presi- 
dent Garfield, who put General Swaim in his 
present position, and with whom he was on 
terms of close intimacy, we do not know, 
but we presume that this relationship must 
count for something in the case. None the 
less are their influence and example most 
deleterious to public security and unfavor- 
able to their own standing as party leaders. 
Nobody in the wide world would hold 
President Garfield accountable for the acts com- 
mitted three years after his death by an ap- 
pointee. His reputation was in no way involved 
in the punishment visited upon Swaim. But 
even if it were so, the demands of public de- 





corum would be no less imperative, and the 
reputation of eminent Senators, like Mr. 
Sherman and Mr. Hoar, would be none the 
less degraded by carping criticisms upon the 
President and the Attorney-General. 





But it is chiefly as a sign of what ideas have 
crept into the highest public councils and 
found encouragement and endorsement among 
our foremost public teachers, that the attitude 
of these Senators calls for particular examina- 
tion. In the recent campaign, both Senator 
Sherman and Senator Hoar thought that Mr. 
Blaine’s railroad transactions while he was 
Speaker of the House did not disqualify him for 
the highest honors of the republic. The exigen- 
cies of politics were supposed to require them to 
go through thick and thin at the behest of 
their party. No such exigency confronts them 
now. They are under no party obligations to 
General Swaim. The solid South does not 
serve them as an excuse for saying in public 
what they would scorn to avow in private. 
Yet we find them as callous to the common 
principles of veracity and honesty as pre- 
sented in the Swaim court-martial as they 
were on the hustings in the late cam- 
paign. It is true that they did not 
directly defend lying and cheating in the 
army, but by casting aspersions upon the Presi- 
dent for his endeavors to maintain the stan- 
dard of rectitude in the military departmert 
of the Government—endeavors which were 
strictly within the line of his duty—they have, 
to the extent of their influence, made ‘‘ wrong” 
and ‘‘ deception ” compatible with the highest 
stations in the military service. It was once 
said that no liar could graduate at West Point. 
Is it possible that we have changed all this ? 





In a lecture delivered last Saturday in Wash- 
ington on the ‘‘ Diplomatic and Consular Ser- 
vice of the United States,” Mr. Eugene Schuy- 
ler, our late Minister to Rumania, Servia, and 
Greece, pointed out some features of our con- 
sular service which just at this time it is im- 
portant should be attentively studied. At 
every change of Administration there has al- 
ways been a great number of changes in our 
diplomatic and consular corps. Already 
Washington is full of men anxious fora con- 
sulship or mission, who have “petitions” of 
formidable length to present to Mr. Cleveland. 
It is well for all—office-seekers and office-givers 
—to listen to Mr. Schuyler, who better than 
any other person probably in this country is 
qualified to speak of our peculiar consular 
machinery. In the first place, our consuls 
have, because of our tariff laws and regula- 
tions, an extraordinary amount of labor to 
perform. To enumerate their duties would 


be tedious, but it may suffice to say 
that duties of an unusual’ character, 
duties which consuls of other countries 


are not required to perform, are in themselves 
enough to consume all of the time of an able- 
bodied, conscientious officer. For this amount 
of labor they receive compensation which is not 
only ridiculously small, but which is apt to be 
changed or even altogether taken away in the 
most remarkable manner. Mr. Schuyler ex- 


posed one of the most glaring abuses of 
our system of committee government by de- 
claring, in his lecture last Saturday, that 





a consul earnestly engaged in the business of 
the United States is some day quietly informed 
by the State or Treasury Department that his 
pay ceased some six months ago, owing to a 
failure on the part of Congress to make an 
appropriation for his post. No other servants 
of the Government have their compensation 
reduced or withdrawn by this practically re- 
troactive legislation. 





The International Conference has closed its 
sittings at Berlin, all the delegates signing the 
documents, fourteen in number. What the 
United States gets out of the affair commer- 
cially, under the free-trade régime which has 
been established, or under the political régime 
which they cannot support, will doubtless be ex- 
plained some day. Weare sorry Secretary Fre- 
linghuysen will not remain long enough in office 
to do it. According to his political economy, 
the Africans, being very poor, are just the kind 
of people we could trade with profitably, but 
all the rest of the world is let into the market, 
so there isno chance for us. The Foreign 
Committee of the House has in the meantime 
adopted a resolution regretting the participation 
of the Administration in the Conference, inas- 
much as it is recognized ‘‘ as a departure from 
the policy which forbids the Government of the 
United States to participate in any political 
combination or movement outside of the 
American Continent.” We do not think, how- 
ever, any harm has really been done. Messrs. 
Kasson and Sanford have had a chance to 
make a good many speeches, but we shall 
probably hear no more of the American share 
in setting up the new State. 





The latest scheme for raising money of the 
Irish dynamiters in this city is the enlistment 
of a ‘‘ brigade” to join the Mahdi, and help him 
to destroy the British forces in the Sudan. 
They are to go 250 strong to Cairo or some 
place in that neighborhood, and one Mr. 
Joseph D. Clarke, a member of the Execu- 
tive Council of the Irish National League, 
says to ‘“‘lay torpedoes in the Nile and 
Red Sea” on their way. But he honestly 
confesses that ‘‘how an Irish force can 
get to Khartum, whenthe English can’t get 
there, puzzles him.” Capt. Denis Brewer, of 
Clinton Street, Brooklyn, is more confident, 
for he says twenty men of the new arrivals 
‘will show the Mahdi how to break the Brit- 
ish square quicker than be ever dreamed it 
could be done.” This being so, the Mahdi 
will doubtless send for the contingent 
down to the Red‘ Sea and take them up 
to his residence in four-horse omnibuses. 
The mode of getting to Khartum is, however, a 
mere question of detail. Captain Brewer very 
properly declines to say when the expedition 
will start. Were we in command of it, we 
would not stir out of Brooklyn as long 
as the subscriptions came in. There is 
a good deal of money in the scheme. 
But we ought to warn the contingent that 
the Mahdi is very particular about having his 
force composed of true believers. He allows 
no infidels among his followers if he can help 
it, and 1f 250 Irishmen appear in his camp, he 
will convert every mother’s son of them to 
Mohammedanism, with all that the name im- 


plies, On this point he permits no trifling. We 
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advise them, therefore, to keep threatening to 
go, but not to go without information—more 
information than they are ever likely to get. 





The first freight train that goes to the site 
of a new town on the line of arailroad in Da- 
kota or any of the newer Western States, will 
probably carry stuff to start a lumber yard. 
Shelter of some kind is the first necessity, and 
the sod hut of the homesteader will not serve 
fora village. Then, after the first boom of 
speculative building is over, there are apt to 
come several years when few if any new build- 
ings are called for. If later on there is growth, 
itis of a more solid kind, and the coarse lum- 
ber that met the first call will not give satisfac- 
tion. So the main demand for cheap, coarse 
stuff is when a new road is opening fresh ter. 
ritory. During the recent years of railroad ex- 
pansion there was an almost unlimited demand 
for lumber to build temporary structures, and it 
is not wonderful that mills were multiplied,even 
though almost all the logs that came to them were 
of an inferior quality. Now that the business 
of building railroads in new territory has al- 
most come to a standstill, there is an immense 
falling off in the demand for the poor stuff which 
constitutes the great bulk of the lumber turned 
out by the mills. In many of the older parts 
of the country there was last year a good deal 
of building which called for the very best ma- 
terial, and the result has been that, notwith- 
standing the almost entire collapse of the prices 
for the lower grades, the report from every lead- 
ing market has been that the rates for the higher 
grades were very firm. At from $45 to $65 
per thousand, all the really good white pine has 
found quick and easy sale, notwithstanding the 
hard times, while the stuff which the mills 
have been pouring out in an Amazon tide has 
gone begging at from $7to$12. These figures 
are the best answer to those who deny that the 
exhaustion of white pine is near. 





British trade returns for the year 1884 show 
a small loss in the ralue of exports, and a small 
gain in the quantity, as compared with the 
previous year, the loss and gain being about 1 
per cent. in each case. The total exports were 
£282,928,000 in value. These exports, reck- 
oned at the prices of the previous year, would 
have amounted to £242,531,000. The actual 
exports of 1883 were £239,799,000. The prin- 
cipal loss in exports is due to the shrinkage of 
trade with the : nited States. British imports 
fell off £32,633,000 in value, and £10,109,900 
in quantity, nearly the whole shrinkage 
consisting in articles of food—the lessening of 
imports being accounted for by the superior 
harvest of 1884 in the United Kingdom. The 
quantities of wheat imported from the Atlantic 
ports of the United States during the year 
were a fraction greater than for the year 1883, 
but the values were £1,024,398 less. From 








the Pacific ports of the United States there | 


was a decline of 3,600,000 quarters in quan- 
tity, and of £2,400,000 in value. Imports of 
flour from the United States fell off 900,000 
barrels, and the value was less by £1,500,000. 
Imports of wheat from India fell off 3,200,000 
quarters in amount and £2,100,000 in value. 
It appears from these returns that the Atlantic 
ports of the United States not only are able to 
compete with India in supplying grain te Great 


Britain, but have still a small but appreciable | by a young officer of the Anglo Indian army, 


advantage in that market. 





In spite of all the jangling and fighting in 
England over the Egyptian question, every- 
body seems delighted with the army. Lord 
Wolseley, in particular, receives the highest 
praise and utmost sympathy from all parties. 
Mr. Goschen, who is a somewhat severe critic 
of the Ministry—too severe, it is now said, to 
suit the Edinburgh constituency—uttcred a eu 
logy on him, in one of his late speeches, such as 
few commanders have ever received. But our es- 
teemed contemporary the Suv is still implacable 
aout him, and insists on replacing him by Gene- 
ral Roberts,and in fact announces that it will do 
so as soon as it has put Lord Salisbury in 
power. It declares that Roberts would have 
made a rush for Khartum with 5,000 men 
from Gubat after the fall of Khartum, and 
have promptly recaptured the place, because 
‘* Arabs have always been observed to fight 
badly behind walls.” But our esteemed 
contemporary ought to have remembered 
that Wolseley’s opportunities of 
ing” how Arabs fight behind walls 
been very limited, because the Arabs have 


‘ observ 
have 


not for ages had any walls worth men- 
tion to fight behind. If the Sun has been 


observing their behavior under these cir 
cumstances in any of the numerous wars it 
has carried on, it ought to have let Wolse 
ley know, or have sent word to Roberts, 
who would have passed it on to Wolseley 
It also says that ‘‘it finds it not easy to resist 
the suspicion that Wolseley’s sudden abandon 
ment of his aggressive programme . . was 
due to panic.” But why resist it?) Why not 
give way to it, and be happy? There is no 
more innocent or cheaper pleasure for a newspa 
per strategist than suspecting a very cvol old- 
soldier three thousand miles away of having 
lost his head. 





about the relations of 
England and Russia is rather _ startling, 
and shows what diplomatists call a very 
strained condition, but there is every reason 
to believe that, England having shown her 
teeth, the matter will not at present 
go farther. The cause of all the 
ble can hardly be understood without a 
glance at the map. When the Russians oc 
cupied the oasis of Merv in the great Turko. 
man desert two years ago, it brought them 
within fifty miles of the Afghan frontier, and 
within about 200 of the historic city of Herat, 
which, though feebly fortitied, has always in 
Anglo-Indian history been known as ‘* the key 
to India.” It stands in the only road by which 
an invader from the north can turn the great 
mountain chain of the Hindu-Kush and pour 


The latest news 


| down into the Northwestern provinces over the 
| great plain of Kandahar. 


All classes of Eng- 
lish politicians, aggressive and  non-ag. 
gressive, have always agreed that the 
one thing which Russia must never be al 
lowed to do was to get possession of Herat. 





| 


trou- | 


| She is, at 


Eldred Pottinger. The city, with the province 
of the same name, is a part of Afghanistan, 
ruled by a governor sent from Kabul 

When the Russians seized Merv and came 
into control of the great Turkoman desert, they 
were for the first time brought into contact 
with Afghan territory, the precise limits of 
which on the Turkoman side had never been 
detined. 
them, and on the proposal of England, a 
a joint Boundary Com 


It then became necessary to define 


Russia, 
organized, to be 


cepted by 


was composed 


mission 
of representatives of England 
Afghanistan. This Commission 
work on the ground during the past year, but on 
one excuse or another the Russian Commission 


Russia, and 


has been at 


er has not actively participated in the survey 
The reason of this is apparent, for 
Mr. Lessar, the expert geographer employed 
by the Russians, has made a demand as to 


now 


the tracing of the line, which, it is said in 
England, would 
of territory thrust. in 
principal rivers of northwestern Afghanistan 
and effectually commanding the road from 
Herat to Meshed.”” These rivers are the Mur 


ghab and the Heri Rud, and they both take 


give Russia a wedee 


between the two 


their rise in Afghanistan, and, flowing near 
ly parallel till lost in the sands of the Khi 
van desert, enclose a strip of territory about 
fifty miles wide, which contains all that is most 
delicate and difficult in the work of delimita 
tion. The Russians wish naturally to push their 
line up in it as far as possible, and base their 
claim on ethnological grounds—that is, that 
they are entitled to all territory occupied by 
Turkomans. This, it is said, would give them 
the town of Panjdeb, about fifty miles up 
the Murghab from the frontier. The dispute 
has a serious look, as it seems as if the Russian 
demand were based on the theory that the 
engagements of England in the Sudan would 


paralyze her in Afghanistan. 


Russia is hardly in a condition to force 
a quarrel with England in Afghanistan. 
Merv, 500 miles from her 
even on the Caspian Sea, across a desert, and 
would be met on the frontier by the Afghans 
themselves, no mean antagonists, as English 
experience has shown. Owing to the 
wise policy pursued by Lord Ripon, too, the 
relations between the Amir and the Ingian 
Government are of the friendliest sort, and the 
whole strength of the Indian Empire can now 
be thrown into Afghanistan by railroad which 
goes as far as Peshawur, to meet any force en. 
tering along the Murghab. Of the fidelity of 
the native Indian troops in any such contest 
there is no reasonable doubt. The rapidity with 
which the resources of the Russian Empire are 
drained by a distant war against a powerful 


base 


antagonist is too recent an experience to . 
make a _ struggle with England in Asia 
just now probable. But that Russia has 


In fact, it has been a cardinal point in British | 


policy that no Power but Afghanistan must 
even be permitted to hold it. In 1888, the Per- 
sians, then under Russian influence, attempted 
to seize it, but were beaten off after a memora- 
ble siege, in which the defence was conducted 


her eye on Herat probably everybody believes 
and will believe. It must be admitted, too, 
that it would be a great thing for the people of 
Herat if she owned it, just as her presence at 
Merv is a great thing for Persia, whose border 


| population she bas delivered from the awful 


curse of Turkoman raids. 
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SJMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 
(Wepnespay, February 25, to TuEspay, March 3, 1885° 
inclusive. | 
DOMESTIC. 
PRE-IDENT-ELECT CLEVELAND gave out on 
Friday for publication his letter to the silver 
advocates in Congress. Among its notable ut- 
terances are the following: ‘‘I hope that you 
concur with me and with the great majority 
of our fellow-citizens, in deeming it most de- 
sirable at the present juncture to maintain 
and continue in use the mass of our gold 
coin as well as the mass of silver already 
coined. This is possible by a present sus- 
pension of the purchase and coinage of sil- 
ver. I am not aware that by any other method 
it is possible. It is of momentous importance 
to prevent the two metals from parting com- 
pany ; to prevent the increasing displacement 
of gold by the increasing coinage of silver ; to 
prevent the disuse of gold in the custom-houses 
of the United States in the daily business of 
the people ; to prevent the ultimate expulsion 
of gold by silver. Such a financial crisis as 
these events would certainly precipitate, were 
it now to follow upon so long a period of com 
mercial depression, would involve the people of 
every city and every State in the Union in a 
prolonged and disastrous trouble. The revival 
of business enterprise and prosperity so ar- 
dently desired and apparently so near would 
be hopelessly postponed. Gold would be with- 
drawn to its hoarding places, and an unprece- 
dented contraction in the actual volume of 
our currency would speedily take place. Sad- 
dest of all, in every workshop, mill, factory, 
store, and on every railroad and farm, the 
wages of labor, already depressed, would suf- 
fer still further depression by a scaling down 
of the purchasing power of every so-called 
dollar paid into the hand of toil. From these 
impending calamities it is surely a most patri- 
otic and grateful duty of the representatives of 

the people to deliver them.” 

President-elect Cleveland left Albany for 
Washington on Monday evening at 6:40 o'clock, 
arriving at his destination at 7:20 a. mM. on 
Tuesday. He was accompanied by a number 
of his relative , Daniel Manning, and Daniel 
S. Lamont. He spent the day in quiet at his 
hotel. A strong protest was presented to 
Mr. Cleveland from Connecticut, New Jersey, 
and Indiana against the appointment of Judge 
Endicott or any Massachusetts man to the 
Cabinet. The protest urges that Connecticut, 
New Jersey, and Indiana ought not to be neg- 
lected, and Massachusetts given such an honor. 
The capital was crowded with visitors on Tues- 
day and the prospects for a very brilliant inau- 
guration were promising. 

President Cleveland’s Cabinet will probably 
be as follows: Secretary of State, Thomas F. 
Bayard, of Delaware ; Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, Daniel Manning, of New York; Secreta- 
ry of War, Judge W. C. Endicott, of Massachu- 
setts; Secretary of the Navy, W. C. Whitney, 
of New York ; Secretary of the Interior, L. Q. 
C. Lamar, of Mississippi; Attorney-General, 
A. H. Garland, of Arkansas; Postmaster- 
eneral, W. F. Vilas, of Wisconsin. 

The public debt was reduced $3,204,975 dur- 
ing February. 

The Senate on Thursday passed the Legisla- 
tive Appropriation Bill. Mr. Sherman, in a 
speech on the Anti-Silver Bill, said he pre- 
ferred boldly to proclaim the purpose of the 
United States to maintain bi-metallic money, 
even if we stood alone among the nations. ~ 

On Friday the Senate passed the Naval Ap- 
propriation Bill substantially as reported by the 
Senate Committee, with an amendment ajppro- 
priating $112,000 for the purchase of Erics- 
son’s Destroyer. It also contirmed the nomina- 
tion of President Arthur’s brother-in-law, Mr. 
tlaynsworth, to be Assistant Quartermaster, 

In the House on Thursday the Fortifications 
Bill was reported. It appropriates $955,000, 
Of this sum $300,000 is recommended for the 
expenses of a bourd, to be appointed by the 





President, which shall examine and report at 
what ports fortifications or other defences are 
most urgently required, and the kind and 
character of defences best adapted for each. 


An appropriation of $450,000 is recommended | 


for the purchase and competitive test of speci- 


| mens of the various kinds of machine guns 





now in use, and of any others which may be 
presented and deemed worthy of consideration; 
for the armament of sea-coast fortifications, in- 
cluding the manufacture of heavy guns and 
carriages, and for the purchase or manufacture 
of multicharge guns, and testing the same. 
The House on that day defeated a motion to 
suspend the rules and pass the Sundry Civil 
Bill, containing the provision for suspending 
silver coinage. The vote was: yeas 118, nays 
149. Fifty-four Democrats and 64 Republi- 
cans voted yea, and 116 Democrats and 33 
Republicans voted nay. Mr. Randall sub- 
sequently withdrew the silver clause. 

The House on Friday passed the Sundry 
Civil Appropriation Bill, and, as a substitute 
for the River and Harbor Bill, passed a bill ap- 
propriating $5,000,000 to be expended under 
the direction and with the approval of the 
Secretary of War, for the continuation and 
completion of works designated in the last 
River and Harbor Law. 

Mr. Eaton has been instructed by the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs to report that, in 
view of the continued proscription of Ameri- 
can perk and additional burdens on wheat and 
rye from this country, imported by Prussia, 
and the measures now threatened hostile to 
American petroleum, the President be instruct- 
ed to take the necessary steps to secure to the 
United States the same benefits with other 
nations as to products of the United States, un- 
der the most-favored-nation clause of the 


treaty of 1828 with Prussia, now in force be- . 


tween the United States and the German Em- 
pire. 

At a meeting of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs on Saturday a resolution pre- 
pared by Representative W. W. Phelps rela- 
tive to the Congo Conference was adopted by 
a vote of 6 to 4. It asserts that ‘‘no prospect 
of commercial advantage warrants a departure 
from the traditional policy of this Government, 
which forbids all entangling alliance with the 
nations of the old world; and that the partici- 
pation of the delegates of the United States in 
the so-called Congo Conference, while careful- 
ly guarded, as your Committee is informed, in 
the purpose to confine their powers to the con- 
sideration of commercial interests exclusively, 
is unfortunate in so far as it is a departure 
from the policy which forbids the Government 
of the United States to participate in any politi- 
cal combination or movement outside of the 
American Continent.” 

The majority of the House Committee that 
investigated United States Marshal Wright, of 
Cincinnati, report ‘‘that the President be re- 
spectfully ‘requested to immediately remove 
Wright from office, and cause the Attorney- 
General to institute such proceedings in the 
courts as may be deemed necessary in order to 
recover the sums illegally paid out by him, 
and to institute such criminal proceedings 
against him as the facts in the case may 
require.” 

Statistician Sawyer, of the Pension Bureau, 
before the Warner Committce of the House, on 
Friday, submitted a report of the work done 
and the expenditures for three years of Com- 
missioner Dudley’s term and three years prior 
thereto. He showed that under Dudley the 
expenditures were increased 196 per cent., 
while the results of work accomplished showed 
an increase of but 8 per cent. 

The Swaim court-martial verdict attracted 
a great deal of attention and comment in 
Washington. Some persons think it is likely 
to cause a new departure in the administration 
of military justice, since Congress will be called 
upon to modify materially the existing law. 
The comments are directed to Swaim, to the 
court-martial, and to the President. To begin 


with, the opponents of Swaim think he is for- 
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tunate in escaping dismissal. His friends in- 
sist that he isthe victim of an outrageous per- 
secution. The President, in his reflections 
upon the court, has succeeded in making every 
member of it very angry. The court is com- 
posed of some of the highest officers of the 
army. Mr. Ingalls (Rep., Kan.), in discussing 
in the Senate, on Wednesday afternoon, a clause 
of the Army Appropriation Bill as it came 
from the Conference Committee, took occasion 
to arraign severely the President, not by name, 
however, for his course in returning and com- 
menting upon the findings of the Swaim court. 
Mr. Ingalls regarded the proceedings as a dis- 
grace to civilization. 

The report of the Treasury Commission in- 
vestigating the New York special agents’ office 
is now known to have recommended the re- 
moval of only four persons for complicity in 
the charges which were investigated. But it 
also set forth that the force of the office is ex- 
travagantly large, and that of the nine fraud- 
roll employees—six special customs inspectors 
and three detailed men—one-half can be dis- 
missed. 

The last hours of Congress were spent in a 
hurry to reach agreement upon the appropria- 
tion bills so that an extra session would not be 
necessary. The situation at midnight on Tues- 
day was as follows. The Legislative Bill was 
all agreed to except the provision for clerks to 
Senators; the Sundry Civil Bill was agreed to, 
except provisions for public buildings; the 
Post-oftice Bill was reported back to the House 
with non-concurrence on the Pacific Mail sub- 
sidy clause, and the House sustained the report, 
but afterward accepted the amendment; the 
Indian Bill only lacked concurrence on the 
Oklahoma provisions; the Naval, Fortifications, 
and Deficiency Bills were ready for or in con- 
ference. An extra session did not seem proba- 
ble. 

It became known on Saturday that General 
Grant was really suffering from cancer of the 
tongue, and that, though his life may be pro- 
longed for several months, his ultimate recov- 
ery is hopeless. Previous reports to this effect 
had been denied. 

The Llhnois Senatorship contest was com 
plicated on Thursday by the sudden death of 
Representative Robert Logan (Rep.), in the 
sapitol at Springfield. 

At a meeting ot the New York Yacht Club 
on Thursday evening, the English challenge to 
a contest for the American Cup was accepted. 
The challenge is for a race with Sir Richard 
Sutton’s Genesta, and, if that vessel is beaten, 
with Lieutenant Henn’s Galatea. It is further 
proposed that the matches with the Genesta 
shall be sailed between August 20 and Septem- 
ber 1, and those with the Galatea before Sep- 
tember 17. It was agreed that the boat to com- 
pete with the English yachts should be built 
under the direction of Commodore Bennett 
and W. P. Douglas. 

The National Theatre at Washington was 
burned early on Friday morning, entailing a 
loss of more than $150,000. 

Admiral George Henry Preble, retired, 
nephew of the famous Commodore Preble 
who distinguished himself in the war with 
Tripoli, died suddenly on Sunday in Brook- 
line, Mass., at the age of sixty-nine. He was 
appointed to the navy in 1835, distinguished 
himself during the Rebellion, was commis- 
sioned Rear-Admiral in 1876, and made his 
last cruise in 1878. He was the author of a 
‘History of the American Flag,’ published in 
1872. 

FOREIGN. 


Lord Salisbury, in debating the motion of 
censure in the House of Lords on Thursday, 
said that the Conservatives would insist that 
the influence of England should be kept pro- 
minent in Egypt. They were determined 
that a. consistent policy was absolutely ne- 
cessary. Without it there was no safety; 
but it could not be expected from a Min- 
istry so hopelessly halting as the present 
one, If it were continued in power, Eng- 
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land must expect to lose her prestige in the 
eyes of the world, and be drawn to irreparable 
disaster and disgrace which could never be ef- 
faced. This declaration was practically in 
favor of a protectorate over Egypt, and an in 
definite occupation of the Sudan. In the 
House of Commons the debate was continued, 
Sir William Vernon Harcourt defending the 
Government. 

The debate in the House of Commons was 
brought to a close on Friday evening. Mr. 
Forster (Liberal) opposed the Government. 
Lord Hartington made the closing speech for 
the Government. The voting then began. 
Mr. John Morley’s amendment in favor of the 
evacuation of the Sudan was rejected, 455 to 
112. Lord George Hamilton’s amendment to 
Mr. Morley’s motion, to the effect that the Gov- 
ernment had failed to indicate a policy justify- 
ing the confidence of Parliament or of the 
country, was rejected by a vote of 299 to 277 
Sir Stafford Northcote’s motion of censure was 
rejected by a vote of 302to 288. The Conserva- 
tive vote is normally estim: ited at 245. The 
increase consisted of Irish members, Mr. 
Goschen, and other Whigs. In the House of 
Lords the Marquis of Salisbury’s motion of 
censure was adopted by 2 vote of 189 to 68, 
The Peace Radicals supported the Government 
in the House. The majority of 14 is the lowest 
which the Government has received on any 
important question. 

On Saturday many rumors were current as 
to the probable course of the Ministry. The 
London Times said the Government escaped, 
technically, but morally it was defeated, dis- 
credited, and condemned. The Cabinet met 
at 2 o’clock and continued in session for more 
than four hours. It is believed that the Minis- 
try decided not to resign until the Redistribu- 
tion Bill had been passed. It is possible that 
they will appeal to the country in November. 


A British Blue Book was issued on Wednes- 
day, which contained diplomatic correspon 
dence concerning New Guinea and Samoa, ‘This 
contains a report from Sir Edward Malet, the 
British Minister at Berlin, which gives an ac- 
count of an interview between him and Prince 
Bismarck. It shows how Bismarck endeavored 
to get England's alliance in his policy of colo- 
nial extension, and how he failed of satisfac- 
tory assurances, When England finally ex- 
pressed her intention of coming to an under- 
standing, Bismarck informed her representative 
that he had already come to a complete agree- 
ment with France, and thus precluded further 
alliance. 

Another interesting document in the Blue 
Book is a despatch from Earl Granville to Sir 
Edward Malet, dated February 7, 1885. In 
this the British Foreign Secretary takes occa- 
sion to combat the assertions of Prince Bis- 
marck that England was influenced by jealousy 
of Germany’s colonizing policy. Far from 
this being the case, Earl Granville asserts that 
both his statements and those of Mr. Gladstone 
have always been favorable to the development 
of a colonial policy on the part of Germany. 
The last despatch in the Blue Book on the 
Samoan question is one from Earl Derby to the 
Governor of New Zealand. This is dated 
February 18, and directs the Governor to in- 
struct the British Consul in Samoa not to 
countenance any movement looking toward the 
annexation of the islands by Great Britain. 


Another Blue Book was issued on Thursday 
filled with the correspondence relating to th 
Cameroons country in West Africa. From 
this it appears that ‘at various times during the 
years from 1879 to 1883 the native chiefs in 
that quarter petitioned for British protection. 
England at that time decided to grant their re- 
quesi, but no steps were taken to put this deci- 
sion into effect. In a despatch dated August 

23, 1884, Earl Granville, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, informs the German Govern- 
ment “that England has given instructions to 
Mr. Hewett, the British Consul at Cameroons, 
to annex that territory to the British posses- 
sions. Six days after the date of this despatch 
Earl Granville received news that Dr. Nachti- 


-ment which would be 








gal had already annexed the district in the 
name of the German Empire. The Cameroons 
chiefs informed the British agent that they had 
long been waiting foran answer from England 
to their requests for protection, but none had 


come, As they wanted rum and tobacco, they 
had, therefore, given their country to the Ger 
mans. They were very well satisfied with 


their bargain. Prince Bismarck in December 
complained of England's conduct in annexing 
territory in close neighborhood to the Came 
roons. Earl Granville replied that England 
had not made such annexations, and, more 

over, the policy of England was to recognize 
the German position at Cameroons. 

In reply to further complaints by Bismarck, 
Earl Granville on February 21, 1885, sent a de 
spatch justifving the British Consul (Mr, 
Hewett) in annexing the territory between Am- 
bas Bay and Lagos, saying that this was done 
in accordance with orders sent from London 
long ago. Earl Granville distinctly reserves 
the right to claim dam: iges from Germany for 
the losses incurred by British subjects through 
the action of the German forces. 

A London despatch on Monday said: *‘It is 
not doubted in some circles that war with Rus 
sia hangs by a thread. The nevotiations be 
tween Russia and England respecting the Rus 
so-Atghan frontier are said to have reached a 
very delicate stage. M. Lessar, the Russian 
Commissioner, has urged such sweeping de 
mands that England cannot accept anything 
approaching them, and a complete collapse ot 
the delimitation project wal an early advance 
of the Russian troops toward Herat are ex 
pected.’ 


There was great alarm in London on Mon 
day and Tuesday over the Afghan frontier 
difficulty § = It was rumored that Earl Granville 


had sent an ultimatum to Russia, but this was 
denied. In the House of Lords on Tuesday, 
Earl Granville admitted that the Russian 
troops had been advancing in the disputed ter 
ritory of Afghanistan, and, when requested by 
England to withdraw from = their advanced 
posts, they refused to retire. Sir Peter Lums 
den had advised the Afghans not to retire be 
fore the Russian troops, but to dispute every 
inch of ground, and said that the Brit ish Gov 
ernment would uphold them. He also said 
that the Russian outposts now occupied Tulti 
kar Pass about twenty miles south of Puli 
Khatum. <A post of Turkomans was also 
stationed a few miles distant from Panjdeh 
Lord Granville said that Russia bad been ear 
nestly pressed to give stringent orders to her 
military commander against any forward move 
likely to bring about a 
collision between the Russian and Afghan 
outposts. Negotiations for a settlement ot the 
trouble are in progress, 

The Journal de St. Petersts y. in the course 
of an important and evidently inspired article, 
published on Friday, had the fc i Wing cot 
cerning the Afghan ditticulty: “It is to be 
hoped that the Earl of Dutterin, who is in 
structed to confer with the Ameer of Afgl 
nistan, will give the latter wise counsel. If 
England and Russia are to regard Afghanistan 
as a buifer to prevent friction, the Ameer mus 


not make of ita brand of j nter 


discord, nor 


fere with the delimitation of the frontier. The 
fact that the Ameer is to have an interview 
with the Earl of Dufferin shows that the Ameer 
is dependent on British policy Therefore 
British policy is the more responsible for the 

acts of the Ameer It is to be ho pun 1 that the 
moderation and prude nee of the English Cabi 


net will prevail in the settlement of the frontier 


dispute, despite the clamor raised by the Eng 
lish politicians 

England has protested against the French 
action in declaring rice a contraband of war. 
Orders have been sent to the French Admiral 
Courbet not to interfere with rice cargoes 
bound to Hong Kong and Canton 

The latest news received from Agig and 


Tamai confirms the report received several 
weeks ago of a great victory by friendly Arabs 


over the Hadendowah tribe. “About #,600 of 


| the latter 








were killed, among them Sheikh 
Moosa, The Kassala garrison is reported short 
of food, and must soon surrender unless re 
lieved The difticultv of th oirrison at Kas 
sala has been increased by the. appearance of 
the Italians at Massowah. This interferes with 
of Major 


the authority Chermside, who was 
preparing an immense convoy of provisions, 
munitions, and money for Kassala. These 


measures of relief for the beleag 
now at a standstill 
in the Sudan It 
and has a garrison of 
keystone in the 

Despatches from 
Monday, 


vered city an 
Kassala is the second city 

contains 20,000 inhabitants 

8.000 men. It is the 

line of frontier strongholds 

rec ceived 


Assab Bay, ut 
kK eal nN 


stated that the garrison of 


who have been defending the place for a vear 
recently made a sortie, but were repulsed by 
the rebels with a loss of 2S officers and 630 


The situation of the 
Kassala garrison is verv critical 


privates killed 
of the 

The British War Office has sane tioned i p! in 
for conveying water along the Suakim. Berber 
route by means of a pipeline, similar to thos 
used in America for transferring oi] 

The a tivity of the 
Thursday nights 


remnant 


rebels on Wednesday and 

Suakim was great and 
effective They succeeded in wreeking three 
advance redoubts, and they managed to do this 
Without exploding the mines which the naval 
brigade and engineers had prepared in each one 
of them The rebels re ato 8.000 sandbags 
aud caused “nuch other damage 


about 


General Brackenbury has destroved the vil 


lage of Habeu Suleiman, with 400 men, wo 


men, and children, passed through that village 
on February ith, flying northward from the 
left bank of the Nile 


A despatch from Korti on Thursday stated 
that Gen. Sir Redvers Buller with his whole 
command had reached within a day's march of 
Gakdul Wells The retreat from 
where he had been ttrenched, was effected 
without the loss of a single man The sick 
and wounded of his column were doing well 
Gen. Buller reac hed Korti on — Part 
of his force, which remained at Gakdul, will 
gridually withdraw and destroy fs wells 

A letter at Korti 
was captured at Khartum con 
counts of the horrible massacre of 
and pence ful ciluizens 

Zebehr Pasha has declined the request of Sir 
Henry Gonion to parley with El Mahdi ior 
of General Gordon's papers to the 


s relatives 


bu-Klea 


from a nun who 
firms the first ac 
2.000 soldiers 


received 


+) mofiirT 
the rewurn 


General 


A terrible explosion occ 
afternoon at the Roval 
Shoeburyness, England, 
artillery of and 
new patent fuse Three 
ght, and a number of 


wi ounded. tive of 


urred on Thursday 
School of Gunnery at 
while a number ot 
were testing 4 
men were killed out 
others were fatally 
whom have since died, 


cers sentists 


oe Congo Conference Was brought to a 
close at Bertin on thursday. Prince Bismarck 
paid 1 a tribute to the conciliatory spirit which 
gates had displayed. He announced 
Atrican International Association had 
itied its adherence to the decisions of the 
nference. The delegates then signed the 
documents, and the Conference was 


the dek 


that the 





fourte: n 


‘ lose. 

The French Chamber of Deputies on Wed 
nesday, by f 316 to 175, agreed to fix 
the duty on corn at 38f. The Chamber also 
adopted a proposal to impose a duty of 6f. 60¢. 
on corn not grown in Europe imported into 
France from European entrepots. 


nu vote « 


Victor Hugo's eighty-third birthday was 
celebrated with great enthusiasm in Paris, on 
Thursday. 

The Federal Assembly has resolved to expel 
from Switzerland a large number of Anar 
chists who have taken refuge in the coun 
try for the purpose of making it a hatch- 
ing-place for plots to be executed abroad, 
Twenty-three arrests were made on Friday, 
owing to the discovery of a plot to blow up the 
Federal Palace at Berne. 
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THE VOTE ON SILVER. 


Tue vote taken in the House on Thursday, on 
the silver-coinage question, although adverse to 
the cause of honest money, is encourag- 
ing and full of promise. Its chief signifi- 
cance lies in the fact that the campaign has 
opened, the first gun has been fired, an issue 
has been made, the ground has been cleared. 
This is what the opponents of the eighty-five- 
cent dollar have long desired. They have 
asked that a vote be taken so that the 
friends and enemies of the silver tax may be 
ranged and counted. This, thanks to Gov- 
ernor Cleveland, has been done. The vote 
shows a majority of 32 in the present House 
in favor of the eighty-five-cent dollar. The 
majority was composed of 118 Democrats and 
$2 Republicans, the minority of 54 Democrats 
and 64 Republicans. In the present House the 
Democrats have a majority of 75 members. In 
the next House they will have a majority of 38. 
They will be weaker by 37 members than they 
are now, and the Republicans will be stronger by 
that number. A change of 16 votes will reverse 
the majority, and there is very little doubt that 
this change has already been effected in the 
composition of the new House. The vote 
shows that of the Republican members present 
exactly two to one were in favor of suspending 
the coinage. If this proportion holds good as 
to the new members, there will be a net gain of 
twenty-four members to the anti-silver party, 
and a net loss of twenty-four to the other side, 
leaving the vote 142 to 126 in favor of honest 
money. The Republicans, it should be ob- 
served to their credit, remained, for the most 
part, true to their monetary convictions, and 
did not avail themselves of the opportunity to 
embarrass the new Administration. 

We conccive it to be of the highest impor- 
tance as an earnest of victory in the next Con- 
gress that Governor Cleveland has put himself 
on the record as the unflinching friend of an 
honest dollar. The Reagan-Bland faction 
have raised an outcry against what they call 
the interference of the President-elect in the 
affairs of legislation. Although it becomes 
his duty to recommend measures which he 
deems aoeedful for the public welfare at any 
time after the 4th of March, they hold it to be 
presumptuous in him to express any opinion 
before that time, evenin response to their 
own petition. In other words, they hold 
that he alone, of all private citizens, 
should observe a neutrality upon a question 
vitally affecting the administration of the 
public finances. It is sufficient to say upon 
this point that every new President exercises 
the right to indicate in general terms the policy 
he intends to pursue before his inauguration. 
President Lincoln did so in refereuce to seces- 
sion, President Grant did so in regard to re- 
construction, and President Hayes did so in 
regard to the pacification of the South. 

Governor Cleveland’s letter in reply to Con- 
gressman Warner's silver petition has won 
‘golden opinions” from ail sorts of people. 
While the argument which it offers in favor of 
discontinuing the coinage of silver is convinc- 
ing and unanswerable, still the chief merit lies 
in the act of volition which led to the writing 
of any letter at all. The Warner petition did 
not call for an answer, It is not customary 





for Presidents to answer petitions in writ- 
ing, still less is it customary for Presidents- 
elect to do so. It was quite optional with 
Governor Cleveland to reply or not to reply. 
The fact that he has replied is the significant 
thing. It shows that he is prepared to ‘‘ take 
the bull by the horns.” Regarded as a_politi- 
cal move merely, nothing could have been more 
fortunate or timely. The people instinctively at- 
tach themselves to a man who has the courage of 
his opinions; and when the opinions themselves 
are right, when they bear the stamp of honesty 
as well as of courage, the political effect is 
apt to be very deep-seated and far-reaching. 
The respect with which the Republican press 
has been inspired for the author of the letter is 
perhaps the strongest testimony to its value. 
Their ‘‘cue” has been generally to represent 
Governor Cleveland as a ‘small man, of feeble 
and muddy intellect, elevated by chance to a 
position in which he is sure to make himself 
and his supporters ridiculous. This theory, 
which has been honestly entertained by the 
great majority of Governor Cleveland’s politi- 
cal opponents, was greatly shaken by his letter 
on civil-service reform, and has now been sud- 
denly ruined by his letter on the silver question. 
The clear conception which the letter gives 
of the financial dangers involved in a change 
in the standard of value, and the intrepidity 
which prompted its publication directly in the 
face of an adverse vote from his party 
friends, have made an impression on thinking 
men in the Repubiican party which has 
found its unmistakable echo in the Republican 
press. 

If the silver faction in the Democratic party 
think that they can afford to make trouble for the 
new Administration by fighting for the eighty- 
five-cent dollar, or for fiat money in any form, the 
way is undoubtedly open to them; but for every 
vote which they take away on this issue there 
will be a corresponding gain from the body of 
intelligent public opinion, and the change thus 
effected will be vastly to the advantage of the 
Administration, as it is always an advantage to 
gain an educated and well-grounded supporter 
in place of an ignorant and slippery one. 
But the danger of losing any considerable 
support by reason of taking a stand against the 
silver delusion is very trifling. The Southern 
people, who have constituted the major part 
of the silver faction, will be called upon to 
choose between a cordial support of the Ad- 
ministration and the alternative of a Re- 
publican victory in the next Congres- 
sional elections; for if the Democrats be- 
come responsible for a financial crisis, or if 
a crisis for any reason comes while they hold 
the reins of government, they will go out of 
power with a rush. This would be a calamity, 
from their point of view, far transcending any 
supposed advantages to be gained from an eigh- 
ty-five-cent dollar. These advantages are whol- 
ly mythical and delusive, since the gain, if any, 
from the coinage of false dollars accrues to the 
Treasury and not to individuals. The Gov- 
ernment allows nobody to take a silver dollar for 
less than one hundred cents. The law requires 
that the fifteen cents of real or supposed gain 
shall be deposited inthe Treasury of the United 
States, and there is not the smallest chance that 
this feature of the law will ever be changed. 
Nobody who sells his labor or his property for 





silver dollars can get these dishonest tokens for 
less than one hundred cents each for a long 
time to come, if ever. When the Southern peo- 
ple find themselves compelled to choose between 
such a will-o’-the-wisp on the one hand, and 
a manly support of the Administration which 
they called into existence on the other, their 
better instincts will compel them to abandon 
the former and adhere manfully to the latter. 
They will never find in the seductions of bad 
money any compensation for the political ca- 
lamities which would flow from financial disas- 
ter occurring during a period of Democratic 
rule. Governor Cleveland has put himself on 
‘*bed-rock” and cannot be disturbed. His 
position on silver is no longer open to dis- 
pute. 








AN EXPENSIVE BLUNDER. 


THE question of what we are to find for the 
convicts in our State prisons to do, now that 
we have decided to abolish the contract-labor 
system, is a very perplexing one. Several so- 
lutions of it are proposed at Albany, but the 
legislative mind is evidently in an almost hope- 
less muddle on the whole subject. The only 
point which is clear enough far everybody to 
see is, that the State is cert&in to be taxed 
heavily for several years to come to pay 
the expenses of its prisons. The Superin- 
tendent of Prisons says that the outlay neces- 
sary for this year alone will be $730,000 ; that 
next year $1,800,000 will be required ; that the 
year after that the sum necessary will be $2,500, - 
000—making more than $5,000,000 within 
three years. This will be necessary in order 
to establish a new system and to pay the ex- 
pense of supporting the convicts while the 
change is being made. There is no pretence 
that after the new system has been agreed upon 
and adopted, the State will be able to pay ex- 
penses on an investment so large as that. 

The various steps by which the State has 
been led into this unfortunate position are 
striking evidence of the harm which a few 
demagogues canaccomplish. Previous to 1877 
our State prisons were a heavy burden upon 
the taxpayers, costing nearly a million dollars 
a year above their earnings. In 1877 the con. 
tract-system of labor was adopted, and under 
that the earnings of the prisons steadily in- 
creased while the expenses diminished, so that 
in 1884 the prisons were more than self-sup- 
porting, earning $10,657 above expenses. In 
1888, however, the professional friends of tabor 
started the cry that this contract convicf labor 
was injuring the honest workingmen by re- 
ducing the price of commodities, and conse- 
quently reducing wages. It was an old cry re- 
vived in anew form. For many years bills 
used to be introduced at Albany _re- 
stricting in various ways the kinds of work 
which convicts were to be allowed to do. 
Some of these declared that a convict should be 
allowed to work at no mechanical trade other 
than the one he had worked at before sentence; 
others specified that no convicts should be per. 
mitted to do any work which came in 
conflict with free labor except stone breaking 
and quarrying. They allignored the idea that 
the prisons were in any sense reformatory 
institutions, wherein a convict might learn 
a trade by which he could earn an honest 
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livelihood after his discharge. The at- 
tack upon the contract system was made in 
the same spirit. It was made in the Legisla- 
ture of 1883, when the fear of the labor vote 
was especially aggravated, and the result was 
that a bill was passed providing for submitting 
to the people the question of abolishing the 
system. The proposition was not a constitu- 
tional amendment, as the Tribune Almanac 
erroneously calls it, but simply a ballot on the 
question. The total vote of the State in 
that election was 903,641. The total vote on 
the contract-labor question was only 673,254, 
of which 405,882 was for abolition and 266,- 
296 against. Less than a majority of all per- 
sons voting favored the change, and it is en- 
tirely probable that many thousands of those 
favoring it had no intelligent idea of whft 
they were doing. The vote* was, however, 
taken by the Legislature as a popular instruc- 
tion which was not to be disregarded, and at 
the session of 1884 a law was passed abolish- 
ing the system at the expiration of existing 
contracts. ‘ 

In every way the abolition was a step back- 
ward. Not only had the contract system 
made the prisons self-supporting, but it had 
also proved of great and unmistakable advan- 
tage in reforming the lives of the convicts. 
All authorities upon prisons agree that the 
recommitment of men who have acquired trades 
during their sentences is very rare. In the four 
New York State prisons, which now have 3,334 
inmates, only 13 per cent. are recommittals. Out 
of 1,758 convicts discharged from Auburn prison 
during the past five years only 47 were re- 
turned. Out of 788 discharged from Sing 
Sing in 1881 only 38 were returned, and out of 
1,415 discharged from three prisons in 1880 
only 53 were returned. The contract system, 
instead of confining the prisoners to work in 
stone quarries and at other irksome employment, 
has taught thousands of men who became law- 
breakers simply because they had no honest 
means of earning a livelihood, a trade by which 
they could support themselves honestly and re- 
spectably after discharge. The agitators who 
have overthrown this system are now urging the 
adoption of one which will distribute the con- 
victs throughout the counties of the State to work 
in gangs on the highways and in stone quarries, 
thus making it inevitable that at the end of their 
imprisonment they will be thrown upon society 
as incapable of earning an honest living as 
they were when sentenced. No surer way of 
keeping a man who was once a criminal al- 
ways a criminal and always a burden upon 
the State could be devised. The excuse given 
for it is of course the old one that free labor is 
injured by the competition of unpaid convict 
labor. 

Statistics fail to show that this excuse has 
any foundation in fact. There are, in the pe- 
nal institutions of the whole country in which 
productive labor is performed, including men, 
women,and children, only about 53,000 persons. 
Of this number fully one-half are employed in 
work about the prisons, which in no way com- 
petes with free labor. The other half, say 26,- 
000, do work in about thirty different varieties 
of trades. A very interesting table, showing the 
percentage of the competition between con- 
vict and free labor in each of these trades, was 
presented recently to the Assembly Committee 





on Prisons, at Albany, by Mr. John S. Perry, a 


stove manufacturer and prison contractor. By 
this it was shown that in these thirty trades 
there were more than 1,000,000 free laborers em- 
ployed against 26,000 convicts ; that the ave- 
rage ratio of convict to free labor was but about 
215 per cent. when account was taken only of 
the free labor employed in establishments 
which annually produce over $500 of goods ; 
that when the thousands of citizens employed 
in small shops were included together wita 
the thousands of skilled mechanics arriving 
yearly as immigrants, the ratio of convict to 
free labor was so small as to be inappreciable; 
that the annual output of the million or more 
free laborers in these trades was $1,576,526,682, 
against the output of 26,000 convicts producing 
less than 12,000 free laborers—the average out- 
put of a prisoner being only about one-half that 
ofafree man. The idea that competition of 
this sort can have any influence upon the 
rate of wages or upon the price of commo 
dities, taken as a whole, is absurd. It 
is possible that in certain localities the wages of 
a few workmen may be reduced by prison com- 
petition, but suppose they are? Shall the whole 
State be taxed to support the prisons because if 
convicts are made to support themselves a few 
laborers outside the prisons may possibly re 
ceive lower wages? Shall we tax a thousand 
farmers in order to keep up the wages of 
one mechanic? and shall we at the 
same time make the tax perpetual by refrain 
ing from teaching the convicts to labor intelli- 
gently and honestly? The proposition is as 
selfish as it is absurd. We have said that the 
competition of prison labor may ‘‘ possibly 
affect the wages of free labor, but we do not 
believe it does affect it otherwise than ina 
merely local and limited way. The amount 
of any article furnished by prison labor is so 
small when compared with the total product 
of the country as to be of little account. 
What the Legislature will do to lighten the 
burden which the people have been misled into 
taking upon themselves is uncertain. There 
are several bills pending, but only two solu- 
tions of the problem are proposed which are 
worth consideration. One of these is called the 
State account system, in which the prisons be- 
come State manufactories, the prisoners work- 
ing for the State and the State selling their 
products. In order to limit the competition 
with free labor, the number of convicts em- 
ployed in any one trade is limited to 5 per 
cent. of the whole number. This plan makes 
it necessary for the State to lay out large sums 
for the purchase of machinery, which, un- 
der the old system, was furnished by the 
contractors. The second plan is known 
as tne ‘piece price” system, by which 
the State would furnish the labor and ma- 
chinery, or labor alone, and manufacture 
from materials furnished by outsiders, _re- 
ceiving a fixed sum per piece for the product. 





THE MUSSULMAN BUGBEAR. 


THE straits to which some of the most conscien 
tious and peace-loving politicians in England 
are reduced in order to find an excuse for ap 
proving of the prosecution of the war in the 
Sudan even after Gordon's death, are curiously 
illustrated in the case of the Spectator, This 
journal, which makes a point of applying not 
only morals but even religion to politics, said 
in its issue of February 7th that the arguments, 
both moral and political, were about equal in 
favor either of continuing the war or abandon 
ing it. A week's retlecuon, however, and the 
subtle influence, doubtless, of the rising tide of 
popular wrath, made it say on the 15th of 
February 

* But before it is achieved [the capture of Khar 
tum], thousands of English omes will be desolate 
and every Englisn house will be poorer; and 
when it is achieved, but one thing will have been 
gained that was worth gaining. We shall have 
acquired no new empire, and no prestige that is 
worth having—think how the world forgot the 
fall of Theodore—and no satisfaction to our con 
sciences ; but we shall have checked, perhaps 
a. that extraordinary revival of aggressive 
and martial Mohammedanism, Mohammedanism 
with its old offer of conversion, submission, or the 
sword, which once more threatens the progress of 
civilization, and may, if it is not stopped, throw 
Western Asia, India, and Northern Atrica cen 
turies back upon their path. That is the sole 
reason for attacking the Mahdi.” 

The truth is, that everybody in England 
who is restrained by moral or religious senti 
ment from declaring in favor of a war of sim 
ple vengeance—which is what most of the Jin 
goes demand—and yet advocates a continuance 
of the attempt to ‘‘smash the Mahdi,” is com 
pelled to shelter himself behind this bugbear of 
a Mussulman revival. There is no sign anywhere 
of a revival of Mohammedanism as a conquer- 
ing faith. Anybody who believes in it is really 
the victim of a hallucination, and this, we ima 
gine, is the case of the Spectator, which has long 
had Mahomet on the brain, if we may use the 


expression. After the massacre of Hicks Pa 


‘Sha’s force it fairly revelled in terror over the 


prospect of a new Crescentade, ‘' Either,” it 
said, ‘* we misread the Arabs altogether, or 
in a month the French will be fighting for their 
lives from Gabes to Morocco.” The Mahdi was 
to send the news to the Tunisians and Algerian 
Mussulmans by ‘‘swift) dromedaries,” and 
there was to be a general rising against the in- 
fidels all through North Africa. We ridiculed 
this at the time, saying that ‘‘ the notion that 
there was enough Mussulman fanaticism left 
anywhere in the East to produce a formidable 
movement isa chimera. Whenever this fanati 
cism during the last forty years has been tested 
for warlike purposes, it has been found all but 
dead.” This view has been fully confirmed 
by events. There was no rising or sign of ris- 
ing in any of the French possessions, or in any 
part of the Mussulman world, in consequence 
of anything which occurred in the Sudan. The 


| Mahdi has shown no disposition to leave the 
| region in which he has the support both of an 


It is difficult to see how these two plans differ | 


in principle from the old. They are just as 
likely to interfere with free labor as the old 
was, and the difficulty of regulating them so 
as to avoid such interference will be too great 
to be surmounted. They will cost the State 
thousands of dollars where the old plan was 
self-supporting, and that is likely to be the 
chief result of the change. 


oppressed population and of ruined slave-traders, 
If he were now left alone in his dominions, we 


| should probably hear litle of him during his 


lifetime, except from enterprising travellers, 

In order to convince the British public that 
they have a good excuse for ‘‘ smashing the 
Mahdi,” the seat of aggressive Mussulman fa- 
naticism has been transferred, by those who 
believe in it, from Africa to India. It is now 
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the India Mussulmans who, on hearing that 
the Mahdi has taken Khartum, are to rise 
in a terrible revolt. Nobody who knows 
India well, and has a cool head, has, how- 
ever, come forward to sustain this idea. 
The Indian Mussulmans are numerous, but 
they are the most cowed and dejected portion 
of the Indian population. They not only 
have been deprived of their old power, but have 
been left behind by the other creeds in the race 
for distinction under British rule. The mutiny 
in 1857 was essentially a Hindu mutiny. The 
great military races who now make the bone 
and sinew of the British native army— 
the Rajputs, and Sikhs, and Ghoorkas, are 
not Mussulmans at all. Moreover, the Indian 
Mussulmans did not show the slightest disincli- 
nation to serve against their brother Mussul- 
mans, either in Afghanistan in 1879, or in 
Egypt in 1883, and are now volunteering 
readily for service in the Sudan. The 
greatest living alarmist about the future of 
British India is Vambéry, the Hungarian 
traveller and savant, but it is the Russian 
terror, from the North, which he preaches. 
The truth is, that the only place in which 
Mohammedanism to-day shows signs of revival 
is in Central Africa, where it is making many 
converts among the negroes and other non- 
Arab races. The reason of this seems obvious 
enough. The Arabs are the superior and war- 
like race, from whose slave raids all the other 
tribes within their reach have suffered for ages. 
To become a Mussu]man is to rise to something 
like an equality with them in the social scale, if 
not to secure protection against slaughter or sla- 
very. Southward,therefore, among the savages, 
Mohammedanism retains something of its old 
impetus. Everywhere else it is, from the mun- 
dane point of view, a dying creed. All the 
great Mohammedan states of the world which 
fanaticism once built up are dead or declining. 
The Mogul Empire has perished within the 
last century. Tunis and Algiers have been 
wiped out of existence under the eyes of this 
generation. Tripoli exists till Italy likes to 
seize it. Egypt is held by four or five English 
regiments. The Ottoman Empire, _ the 
most powerful embodiment of Mussulman 
zeal and capacity the Western world has 
seen, is slowly disappearing. It is almost 
extinct in Europe. Any Christian Power 
could to-day kill it by a blow. The Grand 
Signor of the Venetians reigns in Constan- 
tinople by sufferance. What is more striking 
still is, that the far-off and mysterious land 
from which Tamerlane and Genghis Khan 
issued forth at the head of immense hosts, con- 
quering and to conquer in the Prophet’s name, 
and which no infidel could until our own day 
penetrate without danger to his life, is 
almost within reach of Cook’s tourists. Rus- 
sia owns Khiva,has Bokhara and Samarcand un- 
der her control, and will probably, in a few 
years, have the Mussulmans of Central Asia as 
mild, and peaceable, and submissive as the 
once terrible Tartars of the Crimea. Persia, 
too, barely keeps alive; whether it can survive 
closer contact with Russia is one of the prob- 
lems to-day of Oriental politics. The Afghans 
are fanatical, but their fanaticism is not ag- 
gressive, and asks only to be let alone in their 


mountains, 
In fact, the most impressive political change 


TY 
| of the last two centuries is the deliverance of | 


| Christendom from the Mussulman terror, 
through the rapid decline of Mussulman ener- 
gy. The true believers for nearly a thousand 
years excelled the Christians in the art of war. 
They have, since the siege of Vienna, been rap- 
idly falling behind them, and repeated de- 
feats and retreating frontiers have killed 
their old faith in the sword; so that any use of 
revival to-day to justify 
a war in Central Africa is almost gro- 
tesque in its absurdity. It is somewhat like 
the French use of the Krumirs as an excuse 
for seizing Tunis, which was sadly exposed by 
the inability of the invading force to find a 
well authenticated specimen of these dreaded 
and fanatical marauders. 


a Mohammedan 


RICE AS CONTRABAND. 

THE despatches with regard to the declaration 
of the French Government of its intention to 
treat rice as contraband of war have been 
rather confusing. It is not easy to see how a 
Government which has not formally proclaim- 
ed war, and will not admit that it exists, can is- 
sue a proclamation asserting rights which can 
only be derived from astate of war. Nor is 
it, on the face of the matter, any easier to per- 
ceive how even a country at war can forbid a 
neutral to export provisions from a belligerent 
country. 

The law of contraband is very simple in prin- 
ciple. Itis not right or just that a country like 
England, or Germany, or the United States, 
professing to be entirely neutral, should fur- 
nish either France or China with the means of 
“arrying on war against the other. Such an 
act is clearly a violation of neutral good faith. 
To prevent such breaches of faith two remedies 
are provided by international law, one the rule 
(of which we availed ourselves in the Alabama 
dispute) that the neutral government must pre- 
vent any use of its territory as a basis for hostile 
expeditions against either belligerent, must stop 
the enlistment of men, arrest the departure of war 
vessels, and in short prohibit any direct partici- 
pation by its citizens in the war; the other the rule 
that the citizens of the neutral must not carry 
into the belligerent ports articles which directly 
conduce to the promotion of the war—e. 9., 
cannon, guns, and arms of any kind, powder 
and shot, warlike instruments or materials 
from their own nature fit to be used in war. 
All such things are called contraband of war, 
and are liable to seizure and confiscation by the 
belligerent. This remedy is one which is in 
the hands of the belligerent. If the goods are 
contraband, they are liable to seizure by his 
condemnation in the 
The decision of 


war-vessels, and to 
prize-courts of the captor. 
such courts is a 
the absence of treaties governing the subject, 
we must generally look to the decisions of such 
courts to ascertain what is and what is not con- 
traband of war. 

Articles may become contraband under cer- 
tain circumstances which would not be 
contraband under others. As Lord Gran- 
ville very clearly put the matter at the 
commencement of our civil war, in the course 
of a debate in the House of Lords, ‘‘ What 
is contraband of war must vary from time to 





time according to the character of the war 


finality, and hence, in_ 


| there are 











which is carried on. There are certain articles 
which are clearly contraband of war, but 
certain other articles the cha- 
racter of which can be determined only 
by the circumstances of the case, as, for in- 
stance, the ports for which they are destined, 
and various other incidents which can be prop- 
erly judged of only in a prize-court. The de- 
cision of such a court, wnless there has been a 
Jlagrant violation of international law, all those 
who have recognized the rights of the belli- 
gerents must accept.” In other words, the 
merchant of a neutral nation who undertakes 
to carry on trade with a belligerent does so at 
his peril. If he is caught by the belligerent car- 
rying in what the latter thinks is contraband, he 
finds out whether the belligerent is right by the 
decision of the belligerent to confiscate his 
cargo or to let"it go. Asarule, he is in ex- 
actly the position of the Irishman on trial, who 
said that he could not tell whether he was 
guilty or not until he heard the verdict. It 
will be noticed that Lord Granville excepts the 
case where there has been ‘‘a flagrant violation 
of international law.” When there has been 
such a flagrant violation—as, forinstance, if the 
belligerent were to seize and condemn all car- 
goes indiscriminately, or to declare contraband 
some article trading in which could clearly have 
no effect on the war—then this would be an 
offence against the citizens of a neutral nation, 
which their Government itself would take up 
and demand indemnity for. 

All these principles are undisputed, and the 
case which we have just suggested actually 
arose between this Government and England 
during the troubles with France in the last cen- 
tury. England, then a belligerent, did not dare 
actually to confiscate all American cargoes of 
American provisions destined for France, but, 
by an order in council, issued in April, 1795, 
instructed its cruisers to stop all vessels laden 
with corn, flour, meal and other articles of provi- 
sions, and bound to any port in France, and 
to send them to such ports as might be 
convenient, in order that the cargoes might 
be purchased on behalf of the Government. 
At the close of the war the question of the 
legality of this order came before a mixed com- 
mission, and the whole subject of the right to 
confiscate provisions when there was a prospect 
of reducing the enemy to terms by famine, 
and when consequently provisions would con- 
duce to the prosecution of the war, was fully 
considered, and the Commissioners decided 
that the owners of the American vessels and 
cargoes must be fully indemnified. 

From all this it will be seen that it is a most 
unusual thing for a neutral government to 
interfere in advance to prevent a belligerent 
from seizing and confiscating contraband. It 
would only be done in a very flagrant and ob- 
vious case. The fact, therefore, that an active 
correspondence is going on on the subject of 
the proclamation against rice between the 
English and French Governments shows that 
such a case, in the opinion of the former, has 
arisen, and why this is so it is not very difti- 
cult to see. Not only has there been no regu- 
lar declaration of war, and not only does 
the decree take the question out of the 
hands of the courts and decide in advance that 
a certain article is contraband, and that article 
a species of provisions, but the article is not 
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something which neutrals are generally engaged 
in importing into China, but isa Chinese export. 
The latest despatch on the subject gives the fol- 
lowing explanation of the exact nature of the 
decree: ‘‘ Lord Lyons, the British Ambassa- 
dor, replying to a communication from Pre- 
mier Ferry, saying that the French prohibition 
of the carrying of rice to or from Chinese ports 
applied only to ports north of Canton, refused 
to admit the right of France to treat rice as con- 
traband of war on any part of the coast of 
China, and gave notice that France would be 
held responsible for indemnities claimed by 
English shippers.” 

If this gives an accurate account of the cor- 
respondence, it would seem as if the decree were 
in some way connected with the alleged block- 
ade of the Island of Formosa which France 
insists upon. Under the declaration of Paris, 
made in 1856, and the universal practice of 
modern civilized nations, a blockade (which 
keeps out not only merely contraband, but all 
commerce), to be recognized by a neutral, must 
be effective—that is, if France is at war and 
is blockading Formosa, the blockade has 
nothing to do with contraband, and no 
decree in France about rice or any other ar- 
ticle of commerce can make it more or less ef- 
fective. A blockade is enforced not by de- 
crees, but by ships of war. On the other 
hand, if the question is one simply of contra- 
band, there are all the objections to making 
rice contraband that we have mentioned above, 
and one more,that it is made contraband ia one 
part of China and not in another, and is ap- 
plied to exports from as well as imports into 
China. Taking all these facts into account, it 
looks as if the case of a ‘‘ flagrant violation of 
international law,” suggested twenty-five years 
ago, had arisen, and it is most fortunate for 
the interests of all neutral nations that Earl 
Granville should have taken an early and posi- 
tive stand about it. The high-handed course 
pursued by France in China is something in 
which all civilized commercial nations have a 
direct interest. 


ENGLAND AND ITALY. 
PaRIs, February 12, 1885. 
Tue Germans, who are very scientific, have 
lately introduced an astronomical expression into 
political language: they give the name of constel- 
lation to a group of Powers united, if not by for- 
mal treaties, at least by a certain community of 
interests; and as these interests may be changing, 
or opposed by other and stronger interests, the 
constellations may change at times in the politi- 
cal sky. We have now before us in Europea 
constellation which may be called of the first 
magnitude—it is the constellation of Germany, of 
Austria, and of Russia; a recent interview has 
again shown it to the world, ‘‘et nune erudimi- 
ni gentes.” We know that in this aggregation 
of imperial Powers Prussia is the centre of gravi- 
ty; Austria at first was somewhat reluctantly 
drawn into it, but since the journey of Prince 
Bismarck to Vienna, the alliance, founded on the 
sentiment, if not of German unity, at least of Ger- 
man solidarity, has become the most important 
factor in European politics. It is felt that in 
certain emergencies Germany would bring to- 
gether such a host as has never been seen since 
Napoleon invaded Russia with the ** grande ar- 
mée”; from the Baltic to the Adriatic there 
would be an overwhelming obstacle opposed to 
all effort coming from the west or from the 





east. This alliance is so formidable that, by the 


mere force of gravity, as it were, Russia has 
been drawn into the German constellation. The 
Slavophiles have struggled in vain—in vain have 
appeals been made to the national sentiment by 
enthusiastic generals, by writers, by journalists; 
these spasmodic efforts have been futile. The 
leading minds in Russia have, so to speak, dis- 
armed; they understand that Russia, irresistible 
and perhaps invincible at home, has no great of- 
fensive powers. She has an inexhaustible supply 
of men, but, in one sense, she is still in the inor- 
ganic state. ‘On the frontier of Germany,” a Rus- 
sian once said to me, ‘‘ we can open a door and 
let out any number of horsemen; we can make a 
sort of inundation of men, but where! In enor 

mous and thinly-inhabited provinces. It will 
be like a river spreading over an immense plain. 
We cannot get possession of any vital points,and 
should soon have to retire as the water recedes 
after an inundation and disappears by evapora 

tion.” In Russia there is a sort of electric light 
at St. Petersburg, a very powerful light, which 
throws its rays to a great distance: it 1s the 
court, the central Government, the guard, the 
great powers of the state; but outside of the circle 
of this electric light all is obscurity, silence, and 
death. Immense regions remain in a sort of so- 
cial and political darkness. Germany is now, as 
it has always been, the civilizing element. The 
Russians like to quarrel with their civilizers, as 
a boy likes to quarrel with his master; but, after 
a while, the court influences, the ruling powers, 
always incline again toward Germany. The late 
interview of the three Emperors did not place 
Russia exactly on thesame footing as Austria in 
the great Continental constellation: Russia re 
mains a little in the background. Her hands 
have been tied; she has made sacrifices, and in 
return she has obtained distinct promises. 

What the arrangements of Skierniewice may 
have been remains a mystery; it is, however, safe 
to say that they have tended toward the consoli 
dation of peace in Europe, and toward a settle 
ment of the Eastern question. Many rumors are 
abroad, but they are mere rumors. It is said that 
Russia has been allowed to extend herself to her 
heart’s content in Central Asia and in Asia Mi- 
nor; that Austria is tree to extend her influence in 
the directivn of Salonica, and of the -Egean Sea; 
that in case Salonica should fall into ber hands, 
the character of Trieste might be changed, and 
this great port might become more German than 
Austrian, perhaps by anew boundary of Bavaria. 
This question of Trieste brings us naturally to 
consider the réle of Italy. There was a time 
when Italy expected to be drawn into the Ger- 
man constellation. There had been approaches 
made by her and toher. The old feud with Aus 
tria seemed to be forgotten. guarantees had been 
given against ‘Italia irredenta,” the names of 
Trentino and of Trieste were no longer to be pro 
nounced. This was the time when, to the great 
disgust of Italy, France set foot in the pro 
vince of Tunis. It seemed as if Rome had been 
despoiled of Carthage, as if Italy had been 
robbed of one of her legitimate possessions. The 
ill will against France took the form of friend- 
ship for the Germans. These Germanic demon- 
strations, however, had not much effect; Italy 
wasted her time, and she felt angry and disgusted 
on finding out that her alliance was not more val- 
ued by the great Continental Powers She was 
not deemed, perhaps, a very safe friend; the Ger 
mans did not think enough of her navy or her 
army; it was perhaps thought necessary in Ber- 
lin to spare the feelings of Vienna, and a close 
alliance with Rome would certainly have of 
fended Vienna. Whatever the reasons may have 
been, the German enthusiasm of the Italians was 
allowed to cool down. But as Italy is quite de 


termined to have her influence felt, and as she 


can change her position very rapidly, she soon 
remembered that England could be no more satis 
fled than she was herself with the existence in thy 
midst of Europe of a nucleus of political forces 
almost overwhelming in their united strengt! 
England seemed to be ignored, like herself, by the 
new arbiters of the Continent. It seemed a 
she was put out of Europe. Italy rememlbenst! 
that though England had given to her neither 
men nor money in her great stragie for 
pendence and unity, she had always 
moral support. Gladstone, Lord Palmerst 
Lord John Russell, had been her warmest fm 
They had found fault with Napoleon ILL wher 


made the peace of Villafranca. England had et 


couraged all the annexations—of Parma, of M 
dena, of Tuscany, of the Papal States tl 
Kingdom of the Two Sicilies (raritealad hiact 
been received in England wit! thusia | 
short, England and Italy were natural a 
They had the same cause, they were bot! 
kingdoms, they were both hostile fo the prepot 
derance in) Europe of old-fashioned dospeot 


tarv kingdoms and empires. The Ltalian new 
papers are full of sympathy for the Er 


specialist paper, the 4 “ 
Instance 

“The battle of Abu-Kiea, wl 
such severe loss to General Stewart's iin, has 
sbown that the English soldier bas in me way d 
generated, and that he does not stop t nt tl 
number of the enemy when tl hour for teat 
has struck We se that even a sma 
army under commanders well trained t ul 
of war, and who are determuned to conquer t 
die, may, when called upon, rout an adversary 
much superior in numbers, as the Engls! ‘ 
has shown in all the wars fought by it du 
this centurv in Furope, in Asin. and at the tw 
extremities of the African continent 

The question now arses, Is there a disti: 
derstanding between England and Italy, daes 
Italy seize the opportunity of 1 land's 
in Egypt to offer her help and to take a part 
the spoils This question has been aske 1] 
Italian Parliament and has not been distin 
answered. One thing is certain: Italy hast 
possession of a point on the coast of the Red Sea, 
she is making great preparations at home, she 
amning her heaviest ships. It seems as if she 


was undertaking a great task, still undefined and 


obscure, The tone of the English press with re 
gard to this action on the part of Italy is not 
precisely amiabk The tirst impression was 
* England fard dase.” 1 met an Englishman a 


few days ago. and on remarking to him (it was 
7 


just after the news of the fall of Khartum), ‘* So, 


the Italians are going to help vou.” * Yes,” re 


plied he, “if we let them.’ 

Those who know the Italians well, however. 
maintain that Italy has been watching her op 
portunity ; 
by France she has been looking round, * 
quem devoret.”. They remark that in the long 
and irksome negotiations about the Egyptian 


that ever since the « mquest of Tunis 


quverens 


finances, Italv has alone stood on the side of Eng 
land. 
enter the Red Sea without some secret, distinct. 


They say that she is far too prudent to 


and written agreement with the English Govern 
ment. Time will show if this view is correct; I 
confess that, for my part, I am very much in 
clined to share it. At anv rate, if the constella 
tion of England and Italy is still in the nebulous 
state, everything tends to show that it will soon 
take a visible form. Italy will not wound the 
pride of England, and she will say that England 
is quite competent to take care of her own affairs 
single-handed. This will not prevent her fror 
making pretensions of ber own and eventually 
the interests of the two countries will be more 
and more entangled. 

Under ordinary circumstances it would lx 
nathral that France—a Republic, a Government 
apparently founded on liberal principles—should 
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fall into the constellation of England and of 
Italy. But who can say what will happen in 
France? The question of Tunis has made a wide 
breach between her and Italy. The energies of 
France are spent in a distant enterprise in Ton- 
quin, which has not been looked upon with much 
favor by England. If we regarded only ap- 
pearances, nothing would be more unlikely than 
a triple alliance of England, Italy, and France; 
at the same time, it would be clearly the advan- 
tage of France to emerge from her present isola- 
tion. The Continental alliance of the Emperors 
is directed especially against her, it is like a 
dagger perpetually aimed at her head. The 
frivolous encouragements of Germany, her ca- 
resses, her demonstrations on all colonial ques- 
tions, cannot blind a serious mind to the brutal 
fact that sooner or later there must be a new 
trial of strength between France and Germany. 
It would be therefore for the interest of France, 
without committing herself to any important 
course, to draw nearer to England and to Italy, 
since England and Italy are allied by necessity. 
The difficulty for France, however, is, not to 
have a good policy, butany policy. Parliamentary 
government has become too blind, too narrow; 
the leaders think only of to-morrow, for ‘‘ to- 
morrow, we die.” 











Correspondence. 


THE TOCSIN. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION : 

Srr: Mr. Cleveland’s letter upon the silver 
question rings like the sound of a trumpet, and 
justifies the hope that we have at last a President 
who dares to have an opinion of hisown. Now 
we shall see whether an appeal to the nation by 
its chosen leader to come to the rescue of its en- 
dangered currency, has any power against a 
knot of silver-mine owners, who, through the 
intrigues of the lobby, are determined to make 
all the other interests of the country minister and 
pay tribute to theirs. But the significance of the 
letter is much wider than its relation to the coin- 
age of silver, however important that may be. 
It declares in effect that the Executive has a 
right to a policy and a national policy—as op- 
posed to that of Congress, which must always be 
powerfully modified, if not wholly determined, 
by local influences. 

For the development of this position, the tariff 
offers a golden opportunity. We may imagine 
the President in his opening message to Congress 
saying something like the following: ‘The con- 
dition of the tariff imperatively demands atten- 
tion, whether from the point of view of surplus 
revenue, involving temptation to extravagant 
expenditure, or from that of the commerce and 
manufactures of the country. A question so 
complex cannot be settled by a simple ay«-and- 
no vote, and the interests which have been 
created or modified by the fiscal conditions of the 
last twenty years are too vast to be dealt with by 
any single comprehensive and radical measure. 
The proper treatment of the subject demands a 
course of careful, continuous, and detailed ex- 
periment. The only authority which officially 
represents the interest of the nation as a whole 
in this particular is the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury. It is respectfully submitted for the con- 
sideration of Congress, whether the public 
interest would not be promoted by the admission 
of the Secretary toa share in the public discus- 
sion of the subject on the floor, or in the House 
of Representatives.” 

Possibly it may appear to some persons an im- 
pertinence thus to put words in the mouth of the 
President. But since so many of his friends have 


, 





kindly given their time and thoughts for the last | by the introduction of evidence as to their dis- 
two months to making up his Cabinet, others | belief in God. The provision of the statutes is 


may regard it as a delicate attention to offer to 
furnish him with a policy. G. B. 
Boston, February 28, 1885. 





CONGRESS IN PARALYSIS. 
To THE EprToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: You were once good enough to let me say 
a word in the Nation about and against letting 
the Cabinet have seats in Congress. I want to 
withdraw that word. I have been several times 
in Washington since I wrote, and there and every- 
where one cannot fail to see that Congress is in a 
state of paralysis, and cannot control or dis- 
charge its function of law-making. Mr. John 
A. Kasson a year ago expressed to me his 
utter disheartenment at the utter incapacity 
of action Congress persisted in. He seemed 
to think, as I recall it, that an amendment 
of the rules was necessary; but surely there is 
little help in that. A prominent parliamentarian 
of the House told me lately that one of the well- 
known leaders of the House said to him, in talk- 
ing of the rules, that it would never do to have it 
so the body of the members could pass any bill 
they chose, or words to that effect. Any one in 
Washington, at any part of the present session, 
would soon find that the great body of the mem- 
bers were in an angry trame of mind because 
four or five men were controlling, in a repressive 
way, the work of the House. If it had been an 
acknowledged dictatorship, with affirmative and 
directing power, it would have been better, but 
it was unacknowledged, indirect, negative, and 
merely obstructive. A Democratic friend sug- 
gests to us a constitutional amendment directing 
that the Cabinet shall be chosen from the Con- 
gress and continue members thereof. If that is 
done, or if Cabinet members are chosen outside 
of Congress and admitted to seats and debate by 
act of Congress (whichis probably the better and 
more attainable way), Congress should concur- 
rently with that use the power given it by Sec- 
tion 2 Article II of the Constitution to place 
the appointment of all Federal officials not 
therein named in the courts, or leave it to the 
President or the heads of departments, with such 
clear and specific civil-service rulesas would strip 
these appointments of any collusive or corrupting 
factorship in any possible relation between Con- 
gress and the Administration. This need would 
also be avoided if these offices were filled by elec- 
tion. 

I do not abate reluctance to an increase of 
the power of the Executive over the Legislative, 
but I yield to the need that Congress shall be a 
law-making power, and not as now a body of 
sheer inanity. There must be some plan in- 
vented by which it and the country will know 
that it is in session for some specific purpose, and 
will do some specific work. It is now blind-man’s 
buff, and disheartening and discreditable to this 
country when compared with the clear-cut minis- 
try-directed work of the English Parliament. 

S. M. C. 

KEOKUK, Iowa, February 17, 1885. 





ATHEIST WITNESSES IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NaTION: 

Sir: Your editorial paragraph referring to the 
debate in the Massachusetts General Court upon 
the bill to remove the restrictious upon the testi- 
mony of atheists, shows some misapprehension of 
the existing law upon the subject. The present 


| 
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rule does not absolutely exclude the testimony of | 


atheists, as you would seem to imply, but merely 
provides that their credibility may be disparaged 


as follows (Pub. Stats. ch. 169, section 17) : 


‘**Every person nota believer in any religion 
shall be required to testify truly under the pains 


| and penalties of perjury : and the evidence of 


such person’s disbelief in the existence of God 
may be received to affect his credibility as a wit- 
ness. 

The clause is, at the best, sufficiently shameful, 
though not, perhaps, of great practical hardship 
to litigants. A jury is hardly likely to discredit 
the testimony of a truthful-appearing man sim- 
ply because the Legislature has placed a stigma 
upon him. But as a matter of principle, the en- 
actment would seem to be a vicious one, through 
which, at some time or other, the Legislature 
will draw the pen. R. 

Boston, February 28. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 


Str: In your admirable comment on the 
refusal of the Senate of Massachusetts to re- 
peal the law by which witnesses may be dis- 
credited for unbelief, it is said that ‘The 
principle that religious belief has nothing to 
do with, and ought to have nothing to do with, 
a man’s credibility as a witness is now acknow- 
ledged in the jurisprudence of most civilized 
countries, including twenty-eight States of this 
Union.” Permit me to say that the number of 
such States and Territories would be more cor- 
rectly given as eighteen, namely: Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Florida, Idaho, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, 
Nevada, New York, Ohio, O'egon, Wisconsin, 
Texas, and Vermont. In Massachusetts, as in 
the District of Columbia, Georgia, Indiana, 
Iowa, Maine, Nebraska, and Utah, atheists and 
agnostics can testify, but are liable to be dis- 
credited, the provision in this State being the 
same as against convicted criminals, . 

A jury at East Cambridge was recently per- 
suaded, on account of a physician’s acknow- 
ledging his atheism, to disbelieve his testimony to 
the incompetency of his patient, Miss Caira 
Robbins, to make a will. Here, as in the Swaim 
court-martial, where De Akers was forbidden to 
testify on account of agnosticism, the real wrong 
was to parties not known to be heterodox. All 
such proceedings violate the equal right of every 
citizen to have his life and property protected by 
the laws. F. M. HoLianp. 

CONCORD, Mass., February 28. 


- 


DEGREES AT THE UNIVERSITY OF VIR- 
GINIA, 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Please permit me to correct the statement 
made in No, 1025 of the Nation, that “‘one can- 
not by mere length of attendance, or even by 
high attainments, secure a degree from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, but only by ‘ standing’ all of 
the examinations for which a formal application 
ismade.” and that “comparatively few students 
make this formal application.” 

As aformer student and a graduate of tke Uni- 
versity of Virginia, I can say from actual obser- 
vation that very few of those whose attainments 
are sufficient to give them any hope of success in 
‘* standing ” the examinations in their respective 
schools fail to make the requisite formal applica- 
tion. In nearly all of the schools in the Univer- 
sity there are, during the academic year, two ex- 
aminations—the intermediate, held near the mid- 
dle of the session, and the final, held at or near 
the close. For leave to stand the intermediate 





examination no application has to be made; and 


it often happens that the failure of the student is 
so great in this that he does not think it worth 
while to stand the final examination, and conse- 
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quently does not ‘‘ apply.” Nevertheless, it is fre- 
quently the case that, even in those schools in 
which the examinations are most difficult, and 
the degree of graduate hardest to obtain, a 
very large proportion make formal application 
and stand the final examination. For example, 
in the school of Latin,during the session of 1875-9, 
certainly one-half, and perhaps more than two- 
thirds,of the senior class of that school ‘‘ applied 
and were examined for graduation, while only 


between twenty and twenty-five-—about one- 
third of the whole class—were successful. The 


exact figures are not before me, but my state- 
ments are substantially correct. 

At the University of Virginia, as at other 
schools, high attainments outside the course of 
study required for a particular degree do not 
count for one who is seeking to obtain that de- 
gree. But there is no school in the country 
which affords less ground for the complaint that 
high attainments do not tell. The courses of 
study for which degrees are conferred are nume- 
rous and entirely elective; and if the student de- 
sires a higher title than that of ‘ graduate,” 
which belongs to all who have been graduated in 
any of theschools of the University, he need have 
little difficulty in finding a course of study which 
will satisfy his desire for a degree, and, at the 
same time, give him full scope for his tastes and 
aptitudes, and an opportunity to display his 
‘‘high attainments,’ if he has made any. The 
formal application to “stand” examinations is a 
very easy and simple matter, and, as it saves the 
professors the annoyance of looking over some 
worthless examination papers, isa very reason- 
able regulation. As it is merely a matter of 
form, and may be made at almost any time, and 
does not even bind the student making it to at- 
tend his examinations, it is very generally made 
even by many whodo not fully intend to attempt 
their examinations whep they make the ap- 
plication. Away from the University, ‘I didn’t 
apply ” is doubtless often made to cover a multi- 
tude of sins, etc. J. B. M. 

WILMINGTON, DEL., February 20, 1885. 





PROHIBITION AND LICENSE. 
To THE EprTor OF THE NATION: 


Srr: In commenting, in your last issue, on a 
letter from Bangor concerning the results of the 
prohibition law in Maine, you say: 

‘The statistics show that the prohibitory law, 
instead of suppressing the liquor traffic, fcrces it 
to be conducted quietly. Undoubtedly it acts as 
a strong check upon it, but an equally strong 
check would be exercised by a high-license law, 
by which the State would gather a revenue.” 

In one aspect of the case this is quite true, and 
it is nowhere better illustrated than by the ex- 
perience of the city which has for the largest pe- 
riods tried both systems. The following table, 
founded on the reports of the Police Commission- 





ers of the city of Boston, and on C. D, Wright's | 
Statistics of Labor, shows the comparative pro- | 


portion of the cases of intoxication coming un- 
der the notice of the police in that city under the 
two systems known as prohibition and high li- 


cense : 

Number of cases of 
arrest or assistance 
for drunkenness to 
each 1,000 of popu- 


Average 
weekly 
wage ofall 





Year. lation. employees 
1849, Prohibition............... 

1870, a oa i Serer. 

1871, ° ve 

1872, ~~) <geomeae #11 00 
1873,  . -gunipemetmeveelen 

1874, 0 Mabhecadeceses 10 98 
I nin bv eveembanwcsteeu lu 0S 
1876, . setisiiadceuuanacnes 

1877, i peoukiaatabed ; 

1878, ee . 39. 9 51 
1879, Dy cpgusnienemudateens C 

1880, aeanmanes . 51. 9 45 
1881, i He 56. 10 40 
1882, . pnaiatemgeenienen . 

1883, = 49 


These figures are significant, not only because 
they prove your statement that neither law acts 


as more than a check on the liquor traffic, but 
also in showing that the abuse of liquor (and un- 
doubtedly its use) varies much more in accord- 
ance with the rise and fall of wages than with 
any alteration in the law. 

From 1869to 1878 the cases of arrest or assist 
ance for drunkenness fell off steadily under both 
prohibitory and license laws, as the rate of wages 
went down. From 1879 to 1881, as wages in- 
creased, the number of cases rose with equal 
steadiness under the same license law. Since 
ISS82, again, the same law has seen the decline of 
wages, which then began, followed by a decrease 
of drunkenness. Evidently the average work 
man does not take to drink when he gets out of 
work. 

So far as can be observed, the same variations 
seem to have taken place in Maine under a con- 
tinuous prohibitory law. 

But is there not one aspect of the question 
which you have omitted? Your statement that 
no law can stop drinking is true, not because of 
any peculiar fallacy in the prohibitory law, but 
simply from the nature of men in general 
Whatever a man intensely wants and craves,that 
he will in some way contrive to get, in spite of 
any prohibitory laws, whether it be liquor or dy- 
namite, a Bible ora church. Thedrunkard will 
get his liquor under either prohibitory or license 
laws. 

But is it not equally true that, while a license 
law may check unlawful selling, it must, in the 
long run, inevitably increase the general con 
sumption of liquor at public bars, simply because 
it uncreases for the general public and the young 
men yearly coming to the front the ease of ob 
taining liquor and the attractions with which it 
may be presented? 
inherent defect in any license system in particu 
lar, but because of the general law, that not only 
does a demand create a supply, but a supply of 
anything in itself agreeable creates a demand —a 
law which has been so amply illustrated in our 
day by the increased demand which has followed 
the supplying of cheap fruits, the extension of 
railways, the building of tramways, the cheap 
ening of books, and the multiplying of newspa- 
pers. Is there anything to show that the drink 
problem presents any exception to this otherwise 
universal law? Have you considered this side of 
the question ? AN ORSERVER. 

Boston, February 21, 1885 


And this, not because of any 


COPIES FROM THE OLD MASTERS 
To THE Eprror oF THE NaTIon : 

Str: What is said about copies of paintings in 
the communication of Mr. Salomon Reinach, 
published in your issue No. 1025, indicates some 
important misconceptions whicb, as you did not 
refer to them in your editorial comments, I beg 
to submit a few remarks upen. 

It is by no means so easy to obtain good copies 
as your correspondent supposes. The production 
of a copy which shall faithfully render the copy 
able qualities of a masterpiece requires a prelimi- 
nary training—in addition to natural gifts 
as young painters do not generally receive at this 
day anywhere in Europe. The aims and methods 
of the present European schools (whatever be their 
merits) are totally different from those of the great 
schools of the past. There is little in the instru: 
tion now given at Paris or Munich which tends 
to quicken a student's understanding of the ex- 
cellences of Italian painting. As a consequence, 
the students of these schools do not usually appre- 
ciate what is best when they go to Italy. I have 
had abundant confirmation of this in observing 
what things the majority of them give their at- 
tention tothere. The inadequacy of present Con- 
tinental traiming in this respect is sufficiently 


such 


shown by those same copies, sent to Paris by the 
Prix de Rome men, which Mr. Reinach charac 
“excellent.” They are very far from 


They are entirely wanting in « Xp ires 


terizes as 


excellent. 


| sion of those refined qualities which are peculiarly 





| 


Italian—as any discerning person may see wh 

will visit the Gallery of Copies at th Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, and will then pass over tothe Louvre 
and compare the original work. The copies made 
by the majority of copyists who crowd the gal 
leries of Europe have po educational value what 

ever, and the production of them is a sid waste 
of labor and material 

US OOF i s 


But very serviceable and even preci 


can be made; and galleries might be fornud of 


them which would be of great value. They 
i 


would be worth a great deal more than galleries 
of infernor originals, such as are now too rapidly 
forming in America, The qualifications requi 
site to enable a person to copy usefully miust bx 
acquired by a traming in the principles and 
methods which prevailed in the schools whose 


works are to be copied. Such training can tx 
obtained only by courses of study pursued chiefly 
in the galleries and churches of Lally. Cy 
of this kind, faithfuily 


thetically followed, are a means of real culture 


UPses 
intelligently, ama syvrpee 
to those who engage in therm, and copies praduced 
by such persons may be a means of the best in 
struction to others 
But a trained and 


Competent Oopvist cannot 


work for such low prices as Mr. Reinach names 
fhe labor and mental strain (it is 
mistake t 
are much greater ino copying 
And for a good 


on the seal 


a profound 
suppose if. a purely manual process 
than in orginal 
Hols 
ned by Mr. Reinac? 


times as 


work copy of Raphael's 


Family ™ ments 
an artist ought to receive at least tive 
much as the 1.4) francs which he names as the 


price for which it may be procured 


Yours trulv, CHARLES H. Moore 
FarRvarp Usiversrry. March UNS 
[What Mr. Moore says of the difference 


between the aims and methods of the present 
European schools as contrasted with those of 


the great: schools of the past is perfectly true 
isis what he says of the educational value of 


ries of Eu 


om some others 


the “‘copvists who crowd the calle 


rope,” asa general thing: but f1 


of his conclusions we are disposed to differ 
The copyist requires not so much a prelimi 

The 
training which will fit him for copying the old 


narv training as a peculiar constitution. 
masters isin the practice of copying, and is not 
to b 
woman) who makes the best copyist is general 


got in any other way; and the man (or 
ly devoid of any striking ability for original 
work. <A painter of great individuality and 
original power will never be a good copyist, 
for even if he had the ability, he would not sac- 
rifice the time and labor necessary to make him 
self an adept in a kind of work which would 
be slavery to him. He may now and then, for 
the sake of the training, make a thorough copy 
of a favorite master, but he will carry it no 
further. Asa rule, the best copyists have little 
or no original powers, and for painters of this 
kind, who devote their lives to copying, the 
estimates of Mr. Reinach are not, in our opin- 
ion, too low. Of course, an American student 
going out to Europe would measure the value 
of his copy by the price he got for his original 
work at home, which is much in excess of that 
paid for better results toan experienced copyist 
by profession, to whom the “ labor and mental! 
strain supposed by Mr. Moore are slight com- 
pared to those exacted from a painter whose 
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habitual work goes in another groove. As we 
know nothing of ‘‘the principles and methods 
which prevailed in the schools whose works 
are to be copied,” except as we find them in 
the works themselves, it is only by copying 
them that they can be learned; and as modern 
work has nothing in common, as to purpose or 
ideal, with these works, it is only from the 
professed copyist that we can expect this devo- 
tion or the success we demand for an educa- 
tional copy. Itis useless, therefore, to expect 
our copies from the young artists sent out to 
study in Europe; and here Mr. Reinach, not 
knowing them, was mistaken.—Ep. Nation. ] 





PRODIGALITY AS A CURE FOR HARD 
TIMES. 
To THE EprtoR OF THE NATION: 

Sik: I wish to suggest that ‘“U. H. C.’s” plan 
of consuming large quantities of ice cream and 
champagne in times of undue prosperity was 
really tried on a great scale in the bubbling times 
of 18801. There were doubtless hasty and too 
large expenditures in increase of railroad and 
furnace and factory—though not very excessive 
after all; but the unproductive expenditure was 
immense. There can be no doubt that a large 
part of the inability of very many persons to 
spend freely now comes from their over-expendi- 
ture in those times on the very things that ‘‘ U. 
H. C.” would have had them spend on—on fine 
clothes, fine furniture, fine houses; on beautiful 
pictures and flowers and gardens and parks; on 
interior decorators and plumbers, and on extra- 
vagant living in general. This applied not merely 
to very rich people, but to the whole community. 

Did the man who spent his income in building 
a railroad rather too far,for the moment, into the 
prairie, or who employed people to build a new 
mill and to carry iton, do more harm than the 
man who spent his income for needless luxuries ? 
And, after all, what expenditure was more 
strictly unproductive than the building of certain 
superfluous factories and railroads? 

MIDDLESEX. 

February 28, 1885. 





THE SILVERITES OF THE CALIFORNIA 
PRESS. 
To THE EpiTor oF THE NaTION: 

Sirk: A comparison of the past history of 
finance in California with the present attitude of 
the California newspapers toward the silver 
question is sufficient to make one doubt the 
sanity of their editors. But as an alternative 
view I offer the following possible explanation of 
the phenomenon. 

During the whole seventeen years of green- 
back depreciation, the gold standard was main- 
tained in California by the sheer moral force of the 
business community. Any man who paid his debts 
in the depreciated, albeit legal-tender, currency of 
the nation underwent 4 species of boycotting; he 
lost all business standing, he could henceforward 
obtain no credit; if he was a merchant, he was at 
once branded as the man who paid his obligations 
in greenbacks, and the community with rare 
unanimity let him alone—a record, by the way, 
which any State or nation should be proud of. 

Now can it be that the newspaper clamor for 
the enforced coinage of the silver dollar is made 
with malive aforethought, for the mere purpose 
of securing a good market for California and 
Nevada silver, and with a deliberate confidence 
in the ability and purpose of Californians to re- 
peat their former financial record, and still main- 
tain the gold standard when silver shall have 
driven gold out of circulation in the Eastern 


, 





States? Or is this crediting the California editor 
with an improbable sagacity ? 
Very respectfully, 


BERKELEY, CAL., February 23, 1885. 


I. 8. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM. 
To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 


Sm: Apropos of some recent opposition to the 
introduction of the metric system into the United 
States, I should like to say a few words which 


to a good deal of extra trouble and expense in 


changing the metre folds of imported goods into 
vards, and that in selling very expensive goods 
by the inch with prices by the yard the figuring 


| isrendered very complicated; whereas in selling 


by the centimetre nothing can be simpler than 


| the calculation based on the metre price. 


The old objections to the introduction of the 


| metric system on the score of its throwing out 


would perhaps better find a place in a technical | 
journal, were it not that the subject is one which | 


is now before the tribunal of the lay public; the 


technical bodies of the United States being so | 


overwhelmingly in favor of the system that the | 


distinguished opponents of it (and there are a 
few such left) write rather bitterly, and with an 
evident sense of working for a lost cause, when 
they appear against it. 

A recent article from one of them says: ‘‘ One 
of the objections to attempts to introduce it bere 
is that improvements that can be made in our 
present system (so called) [I say heartily Amen 
to the ‘‘so called”) are thereby delayed, such 
as the use of the ton of 2,000 pounds and the 
cental of 100 pounds.” I hope the objections will 
continue until the ton of 2,250 pounds (1,000 kilo- 
grams) takes the place of that of 2,240 and the 
centner of 225 pounds (160 kilograms) supplants 
the hundredweight (!) of 112 pounds. The same 
writer calls us to reflect upon its ‘‘ whimsical, un- 
speakable, polysyllabic Graeco-Roman nomencla- 
ture.” Something over ten years between my 
two visits to this country have sufficed to carry 
over what he would find a rather dull peasantry 
to the polysyllables referred to; which consist» 
in lineal measures, of the millimetre, centimetre, 
metre, and kilometre, in place of sixteenths, 
thirty-seconds, and sixty-fourths of an inch 
inches, feet, yards, and miles. In weights, 
grammes, kilogrammes (generally called kilos), 
and tonnes, are used instead of grains, ounces, 
pounds, and tons, and in liquid measure the litre 
has practically supplanted gills, pints, quarts, 
and gallons. It is divided for ordinary purposes 
(e. g., beer drinking !) binarily, into halves and 
quarters. 

The same article says: ‘‘ What the iron heel of 
a military despotism may have accomplished 
with the pauper laborers of an effete European 
monarchy is not wortha tinker’s dam . . . 
as a precedent for a free people.” Iam mclined 
to think the said iron hee] did not have to grind 
very hard on the railroad men of Germany in 
this instance, in spite of Mr. Coleman Sellers’s 
statement that they told him they were forced 
into the system: since it substituted a single 
decimal] system for some 12 or 14 duodecimal 
ones formerly used, with ail of which they had to 
be familiar on account of car interchange. 

The same opponent of the metric system ex- 
hibits the tonnage of the world as given at the 
Meridian Conference— 

Tons. 

Tonnage controlled by Greenwich Standard.. ..14,000,000 

“ “ «Paris “ wees 1,735,000 
—as a proof of the greater extent of the English 
system of measurement. He does not compare 
the relative disturbance to this branch of trade 
to be produced by changing the 2,240 and 2,250 
pounds tons in the table to his 2,000 pounds tons, 
with that produced by changing the English and 
American tonnage from the 2,240 lb. English to 
the 2,250 Ib. French ton, with the advantage, in 
the latter case, of having the collective tonnage 
on a decimal! system. 

There are some points in the metric system 





of use great numbers of tools has always seemed 
to me unfounded; and I am confirmed in this 
view by finding that German shops use quanti- 
ties of English tools, which they call 1 zoll,2 zoll, 
etc., as being convenient names. So we can con- 
tinue to use tools of the present sizes, continuing 
to call them 1 inch, 2 inch, etc.; it being under- 
stood that the dimensions of such tools are a 
given number of millimetres, whenever it is 
necessary to state them exactly. 

A curious instance of the inconvenience of our 
subdivision into sixteenths and thirty-seconds is 
the general practice of mechanics of calling 25 
thirty-seconds, for example, three-quarters and a 
thirty-second, as giving a better idea to the mind 
of what proportion of an inch it is. It would 
never occur to a mechanic under the other system 
to say 2 ceutimetres and a millimetre instead of 
21 millimetres, since the very form of the figure 
shows him that the dimension is one millimetre 
over 2 centimetres. 

The battle of English and French wire gauges 
has nothing to do with the metric system, since 
the English dimensions are very complicated 
when expressed in inches, and no more so in 
millimetres. 

To our friends who are in the habit of calling 
their Government lands eighties or forties the 
same remark applies as to tools: they can go on 
doing so—only, when they want to express the 
area exactly. they would do so in ares instead of 
acres. The name of eighty or forty for a Govern- 
ment subdivision refers to the nature of the divi- 
sion of the section, and rarely expresses the 
exact area contained in the piece in question. 

We who believe in the metric system do not 
wish to have it imposed upon those of contrary 
belief, further than to have Government officers 
transact their business with metric measures; in 
hoping for which, however, we do not disguise 
the hope that the country will go over to that 
system en masse witbin ten years after its adop- 
tion by Government offices. 

Yours respectfully, 
W. HowarD WHITE. 

FRANKFORT, February 6, 1885. 


Notes. 


JOSEPH THOMSON’Ss account of his last remark- 
able excursion in Africa, ‘ Through Masai Land,’ 
will be reprinted in this country by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. They also announce ‘Pilot For- 
tune,’ a story of Nova Scotian life, by Miss M. C. 
L. Reeves and Emily Read; and ‘A Carpet 
Knight,’ by the author of ‘ Cupid and the Sphinx.’ 
A “Riverside Aldine Series ” of American classics 
has been begun—handy volumes, choicely made, 
and sold at a uniform low rate. 

Chas. Scribner’s Sons will publish this month 
the tenth and last volume of the series of short 
“Stories by American Authors”; and ‘ Ameri- 








| can Presbyterianism: its Origin and Growth dur- 


ing the Colonial Period,’ by C. A. Briggs. They 
have also in press ‘Two Years in the Jungle,’ by 


| W. T. Hornaday. 


which have been suggested to me by the ladies of | 
my family—who after a short experience with it | 
are its enthusiastic advocates—which I do not | volumes, paper. 


remember to have seen mentioned before, These 


E. P. Dutton & Co. issue immediately a new 
volume of poems by Miss Havergal, and ‘Ser- 
mons,’ by the Rev. Phillips Brooks, in two 


‘The Countess Almara’s Murder,’ and ‘The 


are, the facts that our dry-goods houses are put Trial of Gideon,’ twostones by Julian Hawthorne, 
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are in the press of Funk & Wagnalls, as well as a 
new edition of the ‘ Library of Religious Poetry.’ 

Mr. Augustin Daly is preparing a privately 
printed edition of his original plays and skilful 
adaptations, including among the latter his late 
admirable revision of Farquhar’s *“ Recruiting 
Officer,” as neat and as difficult a bit of modern- 
izing as Garrick’s transfermation of Wycherley's 
foul ‘* Country Wife” into the lively and inocu- 
ous ** Country Girl.” For the despair of collectors 
we may record that there are twelve large-paper 
copies of each play. 

Mr. W. M. Griswold adds a sixteenth to his 
series of ‘ Q. P. Indexes,” namely, ‘ An Index to 
the Leading British Reviews and Magazines for 
1882, 1883, and 1884’ (Bangor, Me.). He mo- 
destly offers it as a substitute for something 
better, such as the proposed Supplement to 
‘Poole’s Index.’ Some new devices for refe- 
rence to author and magazine are here intro- 
duced. Of these, as of those which characterize 
the entire series, it may be said that they are 
defensible chiefly on the ground of necessary 
economy, and it is much to be wished that a bet 
ter typographical taste entered into the produc- 
tion of these indexes, 

White, Stokes & Allen have just reprinted the 
poems of Winthrop Mackworth Praed, with the 
memoir of the late Rev. Derwent Coleridge—two 
volumes in one. Gilt edges, an etching on the 
title-page, and some decorative endeavors on the 
covers make a presentable book. 

As a new demonstration that a thing of beauty 
isa joy forever, we have the luxurious Christmas 
card now transformed into a birthday card, so 
that the pleasure-giving missive may be in sea- 
son at all times. White, Stokes & Allen have 
issued a silk-fringed booklet, counterpart of the 
Christmas and Easter missives, as ‘* Birthday 
Flowers”—six chromolithographic flower groups, 
with appropriate poetical quotations, the whole 
arranged by Miss Susie B. Skelding. 

Beside a dictionary of familiar poetical quota- 
tions, there is always a place for one that gathers 
together extracts which chance has not made 
familar, but which, on that very account, it 
is more desirable to cite. Such a dictionary may 
also, of course, be of great assistance in tracking 
an unassigned quotation. This rdle is tolerably 
filled by Bohn’s topical ‘ Dictionary of Poetical 
Quotations,’ of which his successors have just pub- 
lished a fourth edition (London: George Bell & 
Sons). The late Mr. Bohn’s qualifications for such 
a task, measured by his own original verse sifted 
in amid the work of recognized poets, would not 
be thought great, and it should be pointed out 
that in this Dictionary the Victorian poets are 
hardly represented at all, and those of the Lake 
school and their contemporaries only sparingly. 

From the same publishers come to us a new edi- 
tion (still in the Bohn series) of Buchanan’s ‘Dic- 
tionary of Science and Technical Terms used in 
Philosophy, etc.,’ with a supplement queerly ed- 
ited by James A. Smith (vide the article 
on War); and an excellent brand-new edition of 
Coleridge’s stimulating * Table-Talk,’ including 
the *Omniana’ and a few waifs and strays. 
Here one can enjoy both what is antiquated and 
what is still vital. For example (A. D. 1833): 
‘Look at that head of Cline, by Chantrey ! Is 
that forehead, that nose, those temples, and that 
chin akin to the monkey tribe? No, no. To a 
man of sensibility no argument could disprove 
the bestial theory so convincingly as a quiet con- 
templation of that fine bust.” And again (same 
year): ‘Colonization is not only a manifest expe- 
dient for, but an imperative duty on, Great Bri- 
tain. . . . Butitmustbe . a coloniza- 
tion of hope, and not . . . a colonization of 
despair.” 

Roraima, the famous mountain in British Gui- 
ana, hitherto pronounced inaccessible by the few 


| travellers who have ever seen it, has at last been 
| ascended. An expedition was sent out last fall 

by the Royal Society and the Royal Geograpihi- 
| cal Society, under the lead of Mr. E. F. im Thurn, 

who has just telegraphed to Kew that he has suc 

ceeded in reaching the top. The mountain rises 
| some 6,000 feet above the plain, the last third of 
| the ascent being a perpendicular wall of rock. The 
top isa flat table-land about twelve miles long, 
|} covered with from which flow 
| streams of considerable size. From its isolated 
| position, it is hoped that some primitive forms of 
animal and plant life still survive upon the sum 
mit. Mr. im Thurn’s last despatches from the 
toot of the wall speak of the place as ‘‘a very 
garden of orchids and most beautiful and strange 


vegetation, 


plants.” 

The Indian Government is about to publish an 
account of the remarkable journey through Tibet 
recently made by one of the native explorers of 
the Indian Survey. This man, known only as 
Pandit A——k, travelled as a merchant, his 
instruments consisting of a sextant, compass, 
barometer, thermometers, a Tibetan tea-bowl for 
a mercury trough a Buddhist prayer-barrel in 
which he concealed his field books, and a Buddh 
ist rosary for counting his paces, a bead being 
dropped at every 100 paces. 
imprisoned again and again, and subjected to 
the greatest 


Though robbed and 
hardships, he managed to cross 
Tibet from south to north, and returned to India 
along the Chinese and Indian frontier after an 
absence of four and a half years. His tield 
books, which, with his instruments, he had suc 
ceeded in preserving, contain a‘ contiauous and 
unbroken route survey, with magnetic bearings 
and paced distances,” of 2.800 miles, more than 
half of which, 1,700, were of entirely new coun 
try. His accounts of Lhasa, where he was de 
tained a year waiting for a caravan, and of the 
great central plain of Tibet, 15,000 feet above 
the sea level, and yet covered in summer with 
herbage and countless herds of wild animals, and 
of the various mountain ranges which he crossed, 
sometimes by passes 18,000 feet high, promise to 
be of great interest. It should be remembered 
that the ordinary stimulus for explorers, pubhe 
recognition of their services and fame, is absolute- 
ly wanting to these men who for the past twenty 
years have been sent out by the Indian Govern 
ment, since their names, even, are concealed so 





long as they are capable of active service. 

We note the appearance of No. 2 of the *U 
S. Publications—Monthly Catalogue’ (Washing- 
ton: J. H. Hickeox), and shall be glad to learn 
of the assured permanence of this useful and con- 
| scientious undertaking. A full index at the end 
of the volume will contain in one alphabet the ti- 
tle of every U.S.Document, Report, and Law,thus 
avoiding the necessity of consulting the nine 
separate indexes of the series of Congressional 
Documents and Statutes. Moreover, a large pro 
portion of the titles are those of important Gov- 
ernment publications on scientific, historical, and 
| mechanical subjects, never included in the series 
| of Congressional documents. 
| Part 11 of the EnglishSpamsh Technological 
| Dictionary issuing by N. Ponce de Leon (42 

Broadway) carries this comprehensive work along 

to the word ply. Some of the curiasities of in 

ternational nomenclature are seen in these ex 

amples from under pendulum: “grate pendu- 
péndulo compensador de Graham”; 
“gridiron pendulum: péndulo de Harrison.” 
Here the non-inventive nation takes over the 
discoverer’s name, which at home (or perhaps in 
the United States ) is displaced by the poetic 
designation, so to speak. 

With the April number, Outing is to be en- 
larged by the addition of fifty pages a month, 
and the price will be raised to correspond with 


‘that of the other American mouthlies, Mr, 





lum: 


’ 
| 





In the same 
} 


uy 


Sylvester Baxter is now its editor 
number will begin two new serial stories, on: 


Julian Hawthorne, under the alluring title 
*Love—or a Name,” and the other a translated 
novel. 

Quite the most noticeable paper in the Man? 
Magazine of American Hist is Dr. Ha 
mond'’s ** Personal Recollections of Rricad 


General Nathaniel Lyon, United States Ariny 
It is so good inits way that 
field for this writer's strong 
literary predilection. 
England's never-ceasing drum-beat in t 


it " ‘ 
bos se % Theoew 


eXtra professions 


volving year ts parallelad by the interminat 
production of encyclopedias in Germany. | 
class known as * Konversations Lexikoa’ a 
Brockhaus not more tt 


extition bs 


we have the larger 
half completed in its thirteenth 
a condensed edition is announced, Soitis sear 
two years since the thind edition of that inva 
ble hittle treasury of kKnowlede, *Mevers Ha 
Lexicon’ was published, and now there lis bs 
fore us the tirst number of t! fourt what 
of * Meyers 


known rival of 


Konversations Lexi t 
Brockhaus New Y 





Westermann & Co At this stay C4 
preseat publication ther) is let : 
except to repeat the prospectus, wot h ‘ 
all the necessary inducements on the s ef 
scholarly collaboration ws ue . 
trations inthe text, and OO inserted pistes, of 
which a large part will be colored | 

first put forward are excellent in all pesy 8 
colored map of Alpine elevations, a ool 1 
of typical African races, colored exal 

naments (Asiatic and other), and sj Ns 
modern art work in brone I orthe 
graphy is the s«callal new oa 

to Duden ”“—a nam bearing an 


nous resemblance to that bestowed on some 
our own reformers 
About, 


ment, is reconded betimes 


whose name occurs in th 


La Rerue Félibréenne is the title of an outgrowth 
of a department of the Rerue ulise, Or 
hitherto of the literary cultivators of f! tm 
dee. To the first number, published last 1 
the poet Frederic Mistral, to whom this linguis 


tic revival is so largely indebted, furnishes a long 
poem. The editor sets forth his intentions, after 
reviewing the growth of local and national in 
terest in the slumbering Provencal dialect. He 
also strives to explain the meaning of the terms 
félibre and felibrige, but adds nothing to what 
the curious will find under those titles in the Su; 
plement to Littr 

M. Klinksieck, Paris, publishes a notice of the 
life of the late Charles Joseph Tissot, by M. Nal 
mon Reinach. Tissot was one of those men--sa 
vauts and diplomats at once, always ready to use 
their position for the good of science—whom th: 
enlightened Government of France keeps in its 
service, and to whom we owe so many patient in 
vestigations and admirable discoveries. Tissot’s 


African researches make a distinct chapter in 


archwological investigation, and bad he lived we 


should probably have had all the light on Cartha 
ginian history which the remains would or wil 
ever give. The In Memoriam of M. Reinach is 
the tribute of a friend and devoted aid 
studies, made legatee of his materials, in part col 
lected by their collaboration and under “, Tis 
sot’s direction. 

The Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique 
for December, 1884, records, in its memoir of Du 
mont, another loss to archwology. Dumont has 
been tothe Balkan countries what Tissot 
the Carthaginian territory. Of the 
Athens he was almost a founder, and among the 
admirable Hellenists whose names have been 
identified with that institution that of Dumont 
will always be preéminent, Like Tissut, he pai 


in his 


was ty 
school of 


. 
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by the abbreviation of his years for his devo- 
tion to Science—one of her silent martyrs. Of 
especial interest among the other papers in the 
Bulletin is an account of the excavations in Delos 
of some h uses of the second century, with plans, 
by Pierre Paris, and a study of a new descrip- 
tion of vase from a specimen found at Myrina, 
by Rayet, facile princeps among those who have 
made Greek ceramics a specialty. 

In the number of the Revue des Deux Mondes 
for February 1, Madame Th. Bentzon, continuing 
her stu:lies of American literature, considers ‘ Le 
Roman de la Femme-Médecin,’ and devotes her- 
self chiefly to Miss Sarah Orne Jewett’s ‘A 
Country Doctor.’ 

Another long translation, or adaptation, from 
the English, reviewing the century of the London 
Times, marks Le Livre for February. The lead- 
ing article discusses the original editions of Mo- 
litre with sole reference to the illustrations, 
which are minutely analyzed and compared as to 
costume, scenic accessories, action and position 
of the characters, and even their possible por- 
traiture of the dramatist. Several facsimiles of 
the designs accompanying the editions of 1710 
and 1715 relieve the tedium of a necessarily dry 
inventory. In the miscellany we find mention 
of a new fortnightly Revue Rétrospective, sold 
only by subscription, which offers its readers 
“une anecdote inconnue, une erreur A rectifier,” 
or some other “‘ révélation instructive.” We re- 
mark also the correspondence between Francois 
Coppée and M. Coquelin, upon the former’s re- 
signing his post of librarian of the Théatre-Fran- 
cais. M. Coppée had recently been elected a 
member of the Academy, and, strange to say, 
some of the members of the administrative com- 
mittee of the Theatre grudged him the added 
honor. In withdrawing from his post M. Cop- 
pée takes with him his new play, ** The Jaco- 
bites,” which he will bring out at the Odéon. 

The University of Michigan is rejoicing over a 
very handsome addition to its Law Library, the 
gift of Mr. C. H. Buhl, of Detroit. The collection 
embraces some five thousand volumes, many of 
which, of course, are duplicates of works already 
in the Library; but a policy of exchange will 
readily dispose of superfluities and supply defi- 
ciencies, and the Law Library, as a whole, may 
thus easily be made the most valuable in the 
State, and one of the most valuable in the North- 
west. The Buhl collection was but recently pur- 
chased, and the books are in excellent condition. 

The American Society for Psychical Research, 
lately organized at Boston under very respecta- 
ble auspices, has established a section in New 
York, Its object is not, as has been supposed by 
some, the study of supernatural phenomena; what 
it attempts is, to reduce to the laws to which 
they belong certain unusual conditions of mental 
action. These are chiefly those sensitive states, 
within the limits of health, in which some per- 
sons seem to have the faculty of apprehending 
simple ideas in the minds of others, independently 
of muscular contact and without the aid of the 
special senses. Beyond and possibly cognate to 
this are the hypnotic state and the clairvoyant 
condition, if the latter really exists. There are 
probably many “sensitives,” as above described, 
in every community; and those interested in the 
furtherance of such scientific work would greatly 
oblige the Society by putting its secretary, at 58 
Wall Street, in communication with any such 
subjects as are likely to be available for study by 
its committees. Directions, by the way, for ex- 
periments in ‘thought transference,” are now 
procurable of the Society in its Circular No. 4. 

The Council of the New England Meteorologi- 
cal Society have recently voted to extend the area 
of their mvestigations so as to follow natural 
rather than strictly political boundaries, and 
they therefore invite assistance in théir work 


, 





from obs-rvers in the Hudson Valley and on 
Long Island, as well as from New England, as 
heretofore. Any persons in these districts who 
will codperate with the Society, are requested to 
eddress Prof. Winslow Upton, Providence, R. L., 
who will send in return tlank forms for record- 
ing observations; temperature and rainfall being 
at present the subjects especially investigated. 
The Society’s Bulletin, of which the fourth num- 
ber is about to appear, is given in exchange for 
records thus obtained. Applications for mem- 
bership should be made to the Secretary, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


—The sixth and concluding volume of the revised 
edition of Bancroft’s ‘History of the United 
States’ bears some of the marks of having been 
originally an independent work. The fifth vol- 
ume, completing the original narrative, ends with 
the establishment of independence in 1785. The 
‘ History of the Constitution” is rather a history 
of the establishment of the Union, and necessarily 
overlaps the older work. It traces the idea of 
union, and the successive attempts made toward 
its realization, from the early colonial period 
through the Revolutionary War, and gives in- 
teresting details of the inauguration of the Con- 
federation in 1781, and the defects that were at 
once observed in its articles. Even before these 
articles went into operation the most sagacious 
statesmen were convinced of their inadequacy. 
Nearly the whole first book, ‘ The Confederation,’ 
belongs to the period of which the military 
and diplomatic events have been already nar- 
rated in Vol. v. Book ii., ‘‘On the Way to a 
Federal Convention,” extends from 1783 to 
1787, and contains a very interesting sketch of the 
events and discussions that at last brought about 
the assembling of the Convention. In this pe- 
riod Virginia, the oldest, strongest, and proudest 
of the States, appears as the leader in the oppo- 
sition to a stronger government; although it was 
Virginia statesmen, Washington and Madison es- 
pecially, that were most influential in calling the 
Convention. But the fact is not always noted, 
which appears very plainly in these chapters, 
that it was Virginia who represented the State- 
rights doctrine in the early years of the Republic. 
It was not, we think, until Calhoun placed his 
doctrine in alliance with the slave interest, that 
South Carolina, originally a Federalist State, 
ranged herself at the head of the party of State 
rights, nullification, and secession. The volume 
contains three other books: ‘‘The Federal Con- 
vention ”; ‘* The People of the States in Judgment 
on the Constitution ”; and ‘‘ The Federal Govern- 
ment.” This crowning work of an eminent his- 
torian is fitly illustrated with an excellent por- 
trait of the author. 


—Mr. John Bigelow’s article in the March 
Harper’s, on “‘ Jefferson’s Fizancial Diary,” con- 
tains a good deal of curious and entertaining in- 
formation. Those who think that there is always 
a close connection between a man’s character and 
his politics, and to whom, at the same time, 
Jefferson’s memory ‘s not dear, will find con- 
firmation of their view in the extracts here given. 
A passion for general principles without regard to 
the facts in which political principles find their 
root, is the reproach cast in the teeth of Jeffer- 
son by those of the opposite school; and in his 
private financial system we see perhaps an analo- 
gous peculiarity. Jefferson took the interest of 
a philosopher in arithmetic applied to household 
affairs; but his interest in the relation of fact be- 
tween income and expenditure, for the ascertain- 
ment of which, in most people’s minds, accounts 
are kept, was evidently very slight. He liked to 
have his accounts balance, though, as Mr. Bige- 
low says, he generally had to force his balances, 
and in one case we find an entry of the considera- 
ble sum of $766 51, which he explains as ‘‘ proba- 





bly” proceeding ‘“‘from having set down the 
same article of expense twice in some cases”; 
adding, ‘‘ Yet it is exact enough to give general 
ideas.” In the same year he was obliged to bor- 
row $4,361 to make the balance exact; but as 
this was a necessary means to an important end, 
he evidently did not regret it. Debt he seems to 
have regarded, as so many gentlemen of his day 
and generation did, with entire cheerfulness, as a 
necessary condition of existence; just as slavery 
was a necessary condition of life on his estates. 
It is a great mistake to infer, however, as ina 
commercial society we are so apt to do, that 
Jefferson’s Micawberish turn of mind made him 
unscrupulous in his dealings with the public, or 
in his office. On the contrary, there is proof in 
this diary (never intended to be made public, and 
therefore all the better evidence) of great deli- 
cacy of feeling in these matters. For instances 
we find Jefferson insisting on paying the duty on 
two hundred bottles of champagne, part of a 
quantity imported by the Spanish Minister, and 
consequently exempt, but afterwards presented 
tohim. He appears also to have forced upon the 
Rev. Mr. Leland, who came to him bearing a 
gifs in the shape of a monster cheese of 1,235 
pounds, payment in full at the rate of 16 centsa 
pound, though Mr. Bigelow shrewdly suspects 
that the cheese was brought by the reverend gen- 
tleman in the hope that the acceptance of it as a 
gift would establish for him a “ claim ” of corre- 
sponding magnitude upon the Administration. 
This is a way of getting out of such a difficulty 
that cannot in our time be safely recommended 
to Presidents. If it were once understood that a 
gift not accepted would be bought at the market 
value by the Executive, the practice of present- 
giving would, in the present depressed condition 
of industry, be rather stimulated than repressed. 
The only safe method nowadays seems to be that 
established by Mr. Cleveland, of setting up a 
kind of returned-gift bureau as soon after elec- 
tion as possible, thus giving public notice that 
presents will not be received as such, still less 
bought in the Jeffersonian manner. 


—In spite of railroads and telegraphs and the 
shifting character of the population in this coun- 
try, the word Western, as an epithet of more 
than topographical signification, bas not yet lost 
its meaning. Tne Correspondence University 
made a moderately modest beginning last year 
with its headquarters at Ithaca. This year it 
has been transferred to Chicago, and the follow- 
jng extract from its circular will show with what 
result: 

‘*No one can fail to admire the magnificence 
of its aim and the grandeur of its p But 
whatever of value it has lies chiefly in its faculty 
—and here its character is supreme and unap- 

roachable. It was conceived in a spirit of phi- 
anthropy, and a high moral purpose and noble 
ambition to benefit others have united together 
seventy distinguished scholars in the most re- 
markable association of the age.” 


The danger of this is, that the low-toned Eng- 
lishmen who help to make up the seventy distin- 
guished scholars may not give sufficient emphasis 
to the distinction between Eastern and Western 
American arts of advertising. It is difficult to - 
make due allowance for the smallness of the 
visual angle subtended by a distant object; and 
a distinction vital to us the Englishman, with 
his cloudy ideas of American geography, may 
easily overlook. So the quiet Americans pass 
through Eurcpe unobserved, and the noisy ones, 
not bearing plain geographical labels upon their 
backs, give their character to the name; and so 
to the true Bostonian everything beyond Salem 
seems to be Down East, and only the traveller 
knows that however far he proceeds along the 
coast of Maine, there is a still remoter region for 
which that name and quality must be reserved. 
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—Late last year two reports were published 
giving valuable information on popular libraries 
in France, one by the Prefecture of the Seine, the 
other by the Mayoralty of Besancon. The sub- 
stance of them was that in Paris there are 26 
libraries supported by the city, containing 100,- 
247 vowmes, Iending out, in 1883, 440,670 vol- 
umes, and, for use in the building, 109,670 more. 
Out of Paris the libraries are as yet very small; 
in this country we should hardly say more of 
them than that they were better than nothing. 
Amiens, for instance, has 18 libraries with an 
average of less than 1,000 volumes apiece; Lyons 
has 6, with 12,000 volumes in all; Bordeaux 2, 
with 7,770 volumes; Toulouse 6,000 volumes, Nan- 
ey 8,500 volumes. The great city of Marseilles 
has 6,120 volumes. To be sure, that is more than 
the great city of New York has. The oldest library 
is at Havre, founded in 1847; most of the others are 
of later birth than 1864. Polybiblion, comment- 
ing on these reports, compared the neighbors of 
France, and found them much better off. Fri- 
bourg has a library dating from 1815, with 25,000 
volumes. Geneva has 11,000 volumes, Antwerp 
12,000, Liverpool 118,000, Manchester 155,000, and 
Leeds, Birmingham, Bradford, Newcastle, Bol- 
ton, each five times as many as any provincial 
French library. But it is the American libraries 
that excite the chief admiration of the writer, 
not always justly. The New Yorker will smile 
on reading that in his city two free popular 
libraries have an endowment of $2,547,000; for he 
knows that ‘‘ free” in this case does not mean ease 
of access and convenience of use, but absence of 
payment, and ‘‘ popular” does not indicate any 
correspondence with the needs and wishes of the 
** people.” 


—It has been known for some time that a com- 
mission of Mexican archeologists and historians 
was engaged on a comprehensive history of Mexi- 
co, from the earliest times to our own day. The 
first instalments of the work are now issuing 
from the Spanish press, and Messrs. Requesens 
& Co., of this city, are bringing out an English 
translation of it, in their ‘‘ Illustrated Universal 
Library,” under the title, ‘Mexico Viewed 
through the Course of the Ages.’ They propose 
to publish the history in five volumes of fourteen 
parts each. We have received the first part of 
the first volume. Some idea of the great scope 
of the undertaking may be gained from the fact 
that the fifty-six folio pages of this first part are 
but one-seventieth of the whole history. The 
commission of editors has at its head General 
Riva Palacio, soldier, politician, novelist, and 
archeologist in one. With him are associated 
Sefiores Arias, Chavero, Vigil, and Zarate. It is 
probable, so we are informed, that their labors 
will yet extend through a period of three years. 
Certainly the history opens in a careful and de- 
liberate manner, which gives promise of thorough- 
ness and solidity in the work that is to follow. 
The first part under consideration is entirely 
taken up with an enumeration of sources: hiero- 
glyphics, monuments, native interpreters, chroni- 
clers, historians. In fact, the enumeration is not 
completed in these fifty-six pages. The attitude 
of the editors toward the Aztec histories, so far 
as it is indicated in the discussions of authorities, 
seems to be one of judicious scepticism. The 
extraordinary fulness of the materials at their dis 
posal, and the evident maturity of the judgments 
which they have formed on all disputed points, 
go far toward assuring a permanent and sub- 
stantial value to their work. If one may judge 
of the superstructure by the foundations, this 
new history of Mexico will far surpass any now 
in existence. We cannot, however, give much 
praise either tothe publishers or to the translator, 
General F. F. Millen. The paper covers of this 





first part, which present, we suppose, some of 


the “illustrations in rich colors” of which the 
prospectus speaks, are, decidedly, specimens of 
cheap and tawdry magnificence. One is tempted 
to pardon this, however, on seeing the excellent 
paper and good type of the body of the work; 
but inspection discloses such a number of mis- 
prints—there are over sixty, most of them gross, 
in the fifty-six pages—that there seems to be no 
escape for the publisher from the charges of bad 
taste and great carelessness. Of the merit of 
the translation we are reluctant to speak, as we 
have not yet been able to secure a copy of the 
original, But there need be no hesitation in say- 
ing of the English which lies before us in the 
translation, that it is execrable. The very first 
sentence is ungrammatical, and thus fittingly in 

troduces a book which swarms with impossible 
constructions, inelegant expressions, and wrongly 

used words. A few specimens of the latter are 
the following: ** likenesses,” in the sense of signs: 
**nominations,” in the sense of titles; ** diverse,” 
**foun dation,” for founding; ‘‘de 
nouncement,” for denunciation ; 
One encounters, besides, such 
*‘interpretated,” ** indi- 
genes,” **matricular *; and such phrases as ** he 
slides into the fault,” ** luck has decreed,” ** the 
We sincerely hope that the 


for divers; 
** composed 
from,” for of. 
werds as ** progresses,” 


steely sword,” ete. 
remaining parts of this important work will be 
given an English dress corresponding to its de 
serts. The excellence of the history, great as it 
is, will not be able to carry the weight of such a 
translation. 


— We find in the Bulletin Critique a notice 
of the fourth lirraison published by the Société 
This is a collection of 
unpublished documents about tke Huguenots in 
Bigorre. It shows in detail,what was well known 
in general, the fierce nature of the wars of reli 
Some of the obiter dicta are quite as in- 


Historique de Gascogne. 


gion. 
teresting as the documents that are confined to 
the subject indicated in the title. One, for instance, 
shows the existence uf a sort of militia for mu- 
tual defence against marauding bands, that was 
called in Bearnese Orde, in Latin Ordea, from the 
Gothic word wordea, no doubt our ward and 
guard, Another document recounts the subserip- 
tion of the inhabitants of a small town to replace 
the bell which had been ruined when the Hugue- 
nots burned the church, which bell 
used by the monks for all their services and by 
the city authorities (consuls) to call together the 
city council and the town meetings, and to alarm 
this Orde in case of incursion of enemies, rob- 
bers, or other evil-doers, or in case of fire in the 
the said city. The 
which they were to call (réstawr, meetings of 
neighbors) were very curious. The inhabitants 
of each locality met in a public place to arrange 
such affairs as they had in common. Sometimes 
they dissolved the general meeting to-deliberate 
by quarters or even by streets. Each quarter or 
street named a delegate and gave him imperative 
instructions, 
suls, formed a council to decide the matter in 
question. This coexistence of a government re- 
sembling the town meeting with a covernment 
resembling that by a mavor and board of alder- 
nen, We do not remember to have met with else- 


Was to be 


houses of town meetings 


These delegates, with the city con 


—Students of historical geography and lovers 
cf good maps will alike take delight in M. 
‘Atlas historique de la France,’ the 

of which has just been published 
Hachette The Atlas is to consist of thirty-five 
planches, and is published in seven lirraisons 
each at ten francs. therefore, is about 
half a dollar for a planche, or full-page map 
Only one of the five shoets in the present numer 
is, however, devoted to a single map, viz, No. 5, 
which contains the Empire of Charlemagne in 


Longnon’s 
? 


first lir 


“aison 


The cost, 








the year 806, ‘“‘which marks the apogee of the 
dominion of the new Cesar.” This map, em 
bracing the entire empire at this date, contains 
all Germany and nearly the whole of Italy as 
well as France. The whole number of maps, 
large and small, in these five sheets, is twenty 
three. No, 1 is a map of Gaul in the time of 
Cesar, and asmall map in the corner gives it as in 
the time of Augustus; the accompanying fases 
cule discusses satisfactorily the question of the 
sixty ciritates of Augustus, end the sixty-four of 
Tiberius. No. 2 is for the date 400, and a smal! 
map gives the territorial distribution of the Ro 
man tribes in Gaul so far as known--a very curt 
eight 
Fand 4 con 


ous piece of information; only of these 
tribes have been traced in Gaul. Nos 
tain each nine maps, giving the several divisions 
of Gaul in the Merovinginian and early Caroling 
an periods; one of them is an ecclesiastical map 
Here we find the only serious defect in the Atlas, 
chteen maps is for Jos, 
but the 
re peeling 


The earliest of these eiy 
just before the victory over the Visigoths; 


strats 


century between this date and the ot 
4) is one that verv much needs tll wm by 
One would have thought that 451, the ac 


rate, 


maps. 
cession of Clovis, would be given at any 
but the dates of settlement of the Visigoths (410 
and of the Burgundians (445), 

of Gaul would also be very useful 

these three dates would be far more serviceable to 


within the limits 
Either one of 


students of history than the majority of Chose ac 
tually given. Not the least valuable feature of these 
maps is the oppertunity they afford of tracing 
the historical continuity from the or 
tribe through successive changes of the Roman 
Charle 


winal Galle 


and Frank occupation to the gan of 

magne's time n accompanving fascteule of 
sixtv-Six pages contains an exhaustive discussion 
of every point of historical geography that ap 


pears to need elucidation for this penod 


The Orange Judd Company print for Gen. T 
L. Clingman, of North Carolina, an essay, evi 
dently written in good faith, upon * The Tobacco 
Remedy.’ If a tithe of its statements can be con 
firmed, the vile weed is a substantial rival of the 
tree of life. *Consumptien,’ by Dr. J. M.W 
Kitchen (Putnams), 
for popular reading 
tion how far special information can judiciously 


is a handsome little volume 
It is always an open ques 


be given to those not specially trained; but, skip- 
ping about a dozen pages of treatment, the possi 
ble consumptive or his friend might read this 
book with interest, and probably with advantage 
Dr. G. H. Rohe has prepared a brief statement of 
the principles of preventive medicine that wili 
probably justify its title as a * Text-Book of Hy 
giene’ (Raltimore: Thomas & Evans) He 
thinks the dangers of burial-crounds are gene- 
rally overrated, but in other respects, as far as 
we observe, he presents the latest opinions. It is 
convenient for classes who do not require too 
‘Women, Plumbers, and Doctors’ 
is an excellent résumé of domestic 


much detail 
Appletons 
sanitary science prepared by Mrs. H. M. Plun- 
kett for women who should be housekeepers as 
well as householders. It includes a good essay 
on kerosene, is illustrated and well indexed, and 
its author ought to be thanked by many a sister 
for this common-sense exposition of daily dangers 
and daily duties. The constant temptation to 
announce ‘‘ what is good for” some disease bas 
proved irresistible here where chclera and ma- 
laria are touched upon. But it remains true that 
prevention and cure are different problems. The 
veteran Dr. Frank H. Hamilton reprints from 
the New York Medical Journal a concise essay 
upon our present knowledge of cholera as he un- 
derstands it, which laymen may read with com 
prehension. He does not accept Koch's comma 
bacillus as a proved cholera cause; and in this 
he is confirmed by very recent utterances of 
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Klein, tte London authority. ‘ The parliament 
of man, the federation of the world,” is in a de- 
gree foreshadowed by the triennial International 
Medical Congresses, the last of which was held in 
1884 at Copenhagen. One of the American dele- 
gates, Dr. D. Bryan Delevan, has written its 
‘Social History’ (Appletons) very attractively. 
Danish hospitality, from the King’s own through 
every step in the social scale, but with royal 
open-handedness on every side, outdid itself; 
and this account will be a pleasant souvenir for 
the participating guests, and a graceful testi- 
mony to the hosts that, at least across the water, 
they are gratefully remembered. The next Con- 
gress meets at Washington in 1887, and our medi- 
cal men will have no easy task to discharge the 
gracious debt. Wm. H. Hudson’s ‘Sea-Sickness’ 
(Boston: 8. E. Cassino & Co.), the author says, 
‘discloses for the first time the true cause and 
nature of” that distressful condition, and ‘if 
universally acted upon, sea-sickness would at 
orce cease to exist.” What an opportunity is 
presented to tae philanthropist for its extinction 
by the gratuitous circulation of this teaching. 
‘*Mind is chemical affinity ” and ‘‘ expediency is 
the moral law” (pp. 2, 245), are the substantial 
conclusions which Dr. 8S. V. Clevenger reaches in 
his ‘Comparative Physiology and Psychology’ 
(Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co.). He ac- 
knowledges that there is an Unknown, but will 
not grant an Unknowa)le, and professes to ex- 
amine the constitution of mind by an extension 
of Herbert Spencer’s principles. In doing so he 
repudiates ‘‘the baleful influence of teleology,” 
and develops man and man’s mind from the 
amoeba, whose assimilation of food is caused by 
chemical affinity to which locomotion and pre- 
hension are accessory. Doctor Clevenger would 
replace the Cogito ergo sumof Descartes by Sum 
et cogito, but he does not discuss the origin of 
matter. The book is a radical contribution to 
psychological science and is worth reading, not- 
withstanding certain infelicities of style; but its 
views are not likely to obtain ready acceptance. 
Mrs. Mary H. Hunt’s ‘Temperance Physiology’ 
(A. S. Barnes & Co.) is an elementary exposition 
of the influence of alcohol and tobacco upon the 
healthy human body, with an outline of physi- 
ology as a peg upon which to bang it, for junior 
scholars. It has an ‘“‘endorsement of scientific 
accuracy” in the preface by a medical gentle- 
man, and in the main it is correct, but the illus- 
tration (fig. 22) of oval blood discs ‘‘in the blood 
of an animal” is misleading without the explana- 
tion that animals with oval biood corpuscles are 
exceptional. A scientific man would hesitate to 
make a microscopic distinction between human 
blood and that of the commoner animals, and if 
he did so he would not use form as a differential 


factor. 


—The Brooklyn Philharmonic Society never ac- 
complished a more ambitious and more com- 
mendable task than it did on Friday and Satur- 
day by giving the first public performances in 
America of Liszt's oratorio, the ‘‘ Legend of St. 
Elizabeth.” Only those who are aware of the 
enormous difficulties of this work can realize 
how much praise is due the Society for the ex- 
cellence of the performance, taken as a whole, 
and including the work of the soloists—Miss 
Emma Juch, Mme. Dossert, Messrs. Heinrich, 
Remmertz, and Morawski. The oratorio was 
evidently appreciated by the audience, 
for all the best numbers were vigorously ap- 
plauded. In the last half-hour, however, the in- 
terest seemed to flag ; and this was due to the 
anti-climax in the music. Mr. Thomas had made 
extensive cuts, but if the Legend is repeated, 
which we trust will be the case very soon, it 
would be well to make still further excisions, es- 
pecially in the solo parts—those lengthy recita- 





tives which are often unsupported by a rich 
symphonic accompaniment. Liszt himself ap- 
parently recognized that in these _ recita- 
tives lay the weakness of the Legend, for 
in his next choral work, ‘“ Christus,” he 
omitted them almost entirely, leaving only cho- 
ruses and instrumental parts, with an occasional 
sclo where it is required by the structure of the 
text. ‘* Christus,” indeed, marks as great an ad- 
vance over the old form of oratorio as Liszt’s 
symphonic poems do over the symphonic form, 
or as Wagner’s music dramas do over the old- 
fashioned opera; and the ‘‘ Legend of St. Eliza- 
beth” occupies an intermediate position, compara- 
ble to some extent to that of ‘‘ Tannhiuser.” If 
the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society wish to de- 
serve additional laurels, they would do well to 
produce ‘ Christus” next year, and thus give 
their patrons an opportunity to observe the evo- 
lution of a musical form. 


—The ‘Legend of St. Elizabeth” is remarkably 
well suited for musical treatment. In the form 
in which it is used by Liszt’s librettist, it was 
suggested by Moritz von Schwind’s six frescoes 
at the Wartburg, in accordance with which the 
oratorio is divided into six scenes. In the first 
scene the arrival of Elizabeth at the Wartburg is 
celebrated in a chorus of charming simplicity and 
gayety. The next scene represents a meeting of 
Elizabeth with her husband, the Landgrave Lud- 
wig, justreturning froma campaign. He had for- 
bidden her spending her possessions in gifts to the 
poor, and, seeing her with a basket of provisions, 
asks her what it contains, She replies that it is fill- 
ed with roses. He opens it to allay his suspicions, 
and actually finds it filled with roses, for a miracle 
had been worked to save Elizabeth from the sin 
of falsehood. Nothing could exceed the exqui- 
site charm of the orchestral part at the moment 
the roses are discovered—their fragrance is literal- 
ly translated into tones. This scene may be placed 
on a par with the Good Friday Spell in “ Parsi- 
fal.” It is followed by a stirring march and 
chorus of crusaders, in Liszt’s best vein—a march 
which alone would suffice to place this ‘‘ Legend” 
in the front rank of oratorios. The scenes follow- 
ing depict Elizabeth’s leave-taking from Ludwig 
prior to his departure to the Holy Land; her ex- 
pulsion from the castle by the Dowager Land- 
gravine Sophie after the death of Ludwig: her 
death in a hospital, where she has sought refuge; 
and the celebration of her canonization by 
the assembled princes, ecclesiastic authorities, 
and the populace in the Marburg Cathedral. 
The expulsion of Elizabeth from the Wart- 
burg is accompanied by a terrific storm, 
graphically illustrated by the orchestra. The 
final choruses in Latin text cannot fail to 
evoke in the hearer the feeling of sublimity 
associated with a ceremony in the interior of an 
imposing cathedral—that powerful esthetic 
agent for quickening religious feeling. It is 
needless to go into further details regarding the 
music, which is characterized by Liszt’s usual 
orchestral brilliancy and harmonic originality 
and depth, the general effect being, moreover, 
heightened by the use of leading motives. The 
text contrasts favorably in interest and structure 
with most oratorio libretti. 





GRAY’S WORKS. 

The Works of Thomas Gray, in Prose and 
Verse. Edited by Edmund Gosse, Clark Lec- 
turer on English Literature at the University 
of Cambridge. 4 vols. A. C. Armstrong & 
Son. 1885. 

Mr. Gossk is one of the most conspicuous of that 

band of studen‘s of our literature who unite what 

have too often been divorced, scholarship and 
taste. The present work will still further con- 





firm a reputation already well established. In 
most respects it is a model piece of editing. The 
text has been printed, wherever desirable and 
possible, directly from Gray’s own manuscript, 
Wherever that was lacking, or was not final, the 
printed edition having the best authority in its 
favor has been scrupulously followed. Nor has 
Mr. Gosse’s activity been confined to doing better 
what has already been done before. He has col- 
jected from every quarter everything of Gray as 
yet unprinted on which he could lay hands. 
These additions, though not great in quantity nor 
of a character to advance the poet’s fame, are 
necessarily of special interest to the student of 
English literature. Certain omissions are also to 
be put down to the editor’s credit. He has re- 
lieved the text entirely from the alterations— 
some of them almost deserving the name of fla- 
grant—made in it by Mason, Gray’s first editor. 
He has cut out entirely from the poems the lines 
with which that tumid versifier botched the un- 
finished work left by his friend. He has also re- 
moved from the page that fungus growth of com- 
mentary which in Mitford’s edition was not 
unfrequently the only thing conspicuous on it. 
In nearly everything, in fact, Mr. Gosse has per- 
formed, with unwearied industry and with 
thorough intelligence, the most exacting duties 
that fall to the lot of an editor. An elaborate in- 
dex of over fifty pages is itself a signal illustra- 
tion of the conscientiousness with which the task 
undertalzen has been performed. There was little 
need of the modest hope expressed in the preface 
that the addition of matter hitherto unprinted 
would be deemed sufficient to justify the exist- 
ence of this work, which besides would include 
what hitherto it has been necessary to obtain four 
distinct publications in ordertosecure. This edi- 
tion will at once supersede the valuable one of 
Mitford as effectually as his has the dishonest one 
of Mason; nor does it seem likely that another 
one will be demanded in our time if ever. 

No critic, however, could sleep the sleep of the 
just who failed to point out some faults in the 
work he was reviewing. If to these we seem to 
give disproportionate time and space, it is not be- 
cause their existence modifies the views just ex- 
pressed, but because oversights and errors in the 
editing of a great classic like Gray, however un- 
important comparatively, can never be in them- 
selves unimportant. The particular provocation, 
therefore, to undisturbed rest which we find in 
this work is the arrangement of the letters. As 
nearly everything to which we take exception 
occurs in the second volume, which carries the 
correspondence down to the year 1760, our criti- 
cism will not extend beyond that period. 

The first fault to be found with the letters as 
they stand here is that they do not always appear 
in the order in which they were written. Gray’s 
correspondence tells largely the story of his life, 
and the interest in it is accordingly a continuous 
one. It is, therefore, always annoying, and is 
sometimes apt to be misleading, to finish one let- 
ter and then follow it with another dated a month 
or so, and in one or two instances, the year, be- 
fore. These misplacements are not frequent, but 
it is hard to see what justification can be found 
for their occurring at all. 

More serious fault is to be found with the treat- 
ment of the undated letters, of which there are 
quite a number in the earlier correspondence of 
Gray. Mr. Gosse has not in this matter always 
displayed the care and intelligence which he has 
everywhere else brought to his task. He has 
in one or two instances failed to supply dates 
which were lacking in the letters, but which his 
notes presuppose the reader to know. Thus letter 
44 has no year given; but a note tells us that 
Fielding’s ‘ Joseph Andrews’ was published ‘in 
February of that year.” More than this, Mr. 
Gosse has in only one instance—that of letter 49— 
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corrected Mitford’s conjectural dates when false’ 
and the conjectural dates which he adds himself 
are in some cases unquestionably wrong. The 
matter is so important that a detailed examina_ 
tion of the most serious errors seems desirable, 
for the incorrect dates that have been given to 
Gray’s undated correspondence have proved al- 
waysa sad puzzle to the students of the poet's life. 

To begin with, letter 52, addressed to John 
Chute, is simply dated by the writer, ‘‘ London, 


July.” To this Mr. Gosse adds in brackets, 
“1745.” The contents show that it belongs to 


1742. Mention is made of the opening of Rane- 
lagh Gardens, which took place in the spring of 
that year. Gray also speaks of the ‘* Thurloe 
Papers ” having lately been published, and tnese 
came out in May, 1742. Letter 54, to the same 
person, should precede letter 52 just mentioned, 
It is here dated 1746 with a query. There is 
little difficulty in settling the precise time at 
which it was written. It speaks of Garrick’s 
playing at Goodman’s Fields, and he never play- 
ed there save between October 19, 1741, and May 
24, 1742, nor was, indeed, that theatre used after 
the latter date. Mention is made, besides, of the 
intended opening of Ranelagh, and there is a 
reference also to the controversy which the old 
Duchess of Marlborough had succeeded in 
arousing by the pamphlet she had had pul- 
lished, giving an account of her conduct. This 
came out early in March, 1742. But, finally, a 
passage on current politics seems to fix the very 
day on which the letter was written. ‘‘ Messieurs 
the Commons,” says Gray, ‘“‘ are to ballot for 
seven persons to-morrow to state the public ac- 
counts.” This is almost certainly a direct refe- 
rence to the Secret Committee which on March 
21 the House of Commons had voted to create for 
the purpose of inquiring into the expenditures of 
Sir Robert Walpole’s administration. The bal- 
loting for the members of this committee—twen_ 
ty-one in number, not seven, as stated by Gray— 
took place on Thursday, March 26. 

The most singular misplacement, however, is 
that of letters 75 and 76; all the more singular 
because in Mitford’s edition they are found in 
their right place. These are transferred to 1750, 
and that date is indeed added to the second one as 
if it were from the writer’s own manuscript. But 
this does not seem possible. These two letters 
are addressed to Chute, and were written to him 
immediately after his return to England from 
Italy. This, we know from the Walpole corre- 
spondence, took place in September, 1746. But 
we should hardly need this direct evidence to 
make it clear that 1746 is the true date and not 
1750. Gray writes in the second of these letters 
that he and Walpole are together again, and that 
it is about a year, he thinks, since Walpole wrote 
to him desiring to renew their friendship. If his 
words are to be taken literally, they seem to show 
that it was in November, 1745, that the reconcili- 
ation between the two took place, and not in 
November, 1744, as has been stated by Mr. Gosse 
in his ‘ Life of Gray.’ 

To go on with further details, letters 84, 85, 
and 86 are included among those of the year 1751. 
In this Mr. Gosse has followed Mitford. Letter 
84, however, belongs to an early part of the year 
1748. It is made up almost entirely of a criti- 
cism of Dodsley’s ‘ Collection of Poems,’ the first 
three volumes of which made their appearance 
in January of that year; and it is to these three 
that Gray’s remarks are confined. The date is 
still further established by a reference to the ill- 
success of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’'s 
‘Eclogues,’ which Walpole had caused to be pub- 
lished in November, 1747; and also by the men- 
tion of Melmoth’s ‘Fitz-Osborne Letters,’ the 
first part of which had appeared in December of 
the same year. Letter 8 should precede letter 
#4, for it belongs to the end of 1747. It criticises 








| the first volume gi 


Lyttleton’s elegy on his wife, which had come 
out early in November of that year, and also re- 
fers to the forthcoming collection of poems by 
Dodsley. Letter 86 is still earlier, It belongs to 
the close of 1746, both on account of its reference 
to the impeachment of Lord Lovat, which took 
place on December 11, and also on account of its 
reference to the possible mission of Sir Charles 
Hanbury Williams to Berlin, which was part of 
the political gossip of the end of that year. 

An editor, of course, can say that he is not to 
be held responsible for the date given by the 
But 
when these are put with the correspondence of a 
particular year, the inference will inevitably be 
drawn by everybody that they are placed there 
because they belong there. Thus, letter 152, ad 
dressed to Walpole, but undated, is included in 
It is mainly a criti 


reader to letters which are left undated. 


the correspondence of 1757. 
cism of ‘** Rousseau’s people,” as Gray calls them 
How many readers would be likely to know that 
the ‘Nouvelle Héloise,’ here discussed, was not 
published till several years after 1757?) The pre- 
vious editor is the one really responsible for these 
mistakes. Mitford was an accurate and well-in- 
formed man, and generally to be trusted. But, 
like the rest of us, he was not infallible, and a 
too implicit reliance upon him has in these few 
cases led Mr. Gosse into error. One curious over 
sight resulting from following him without veri 
fication occurs in a note to letter 80, in which it 
is said that the edition of Bishop Hall's * Satires,’ 
criticised by Gray in the letter, was produced at 
Oxford in 1755. But the letter itself is endorsed 
December 19, 1752. The poet is therefore repre 
sented as speaking, in the text, of a work which, 
according to the commentary, was not in exist 
ence till the year after. Asa matter of fact, 
edition of Hall's ‘ Satires* mentioned was brought 
out at Oxford in November, 1752. 

We are far from wishing to place too much 
They 


he 
Ne 


stress upon these omissions and oversights. 
are few in number, they are easily remedied 
when once attention has been called to them, and, 
compared with the positive merits of the work, 
they sink almost into insignificance. But Mr 
Gosse is a scholar of exceptional knowledge and 
ability, and any errors which he chances to make 
or fails to correct will be accepted on his authority, 
unless promptly pointed out, will be widely pro 
pagated, and in all likelihood will be perpetuated. 
At the same time we doubt if the most malevo- 


flaws, outside of 


lent criticism could detect 
the kind just described, in this edition, which in 


any 


cludes everything extant that is known to have 
come from the pen of Gray. An unimportant 
exception, if indeed it can be called an exception, 
is described in the appendix to the fourth volume 
A note on the posthumous poems at page 142 of 
the several 
pieces once in circulation from mouth t 
but which have now dropped out of 
Mr. Gosse has indeed gone forth in quest of poems 
reported to exist, and once perhaps existing, with 
the same ardor as the Knights of the Round Ta- 
ble set out to secure the Holy Grail; and unfor 
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y mouth, 


meniory. 


tunately, as he tells us, with about the same 
success. 

It may, therefore, be accepted that in this edi 
tion we have the whole outcome of Gray's lite- 
rary life. The quantity must be conceded to be 
extraordinarily small for a modern author. It 
j8 inevitable, therefore, that in any consideration 
of his achievement the question should invaria- 
bly come up why it was that he wrote so little. 
A favorite theory, perhaps the present favorite 
theory, is that this paucity of production was due 
tothe character of the age and not to that of the 
man. The eizhteenth century is steadily patro 
nized by the nineteenth in a way which suggests 
to the doubting beart unpleasant possibilities as 
to the attitude which the twentieth century may 


take toward the nineteenth. 


| 
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In no one thi 


ne. 
however, does it hold its predecessor more rm 
sponsible than for the character and extent of 
He was, it is said, 
rt of lit 


unimag 


Gray's poetical achievement 
He wasas 
lin the 


waste of the eigh 


a poet in an age of prose 
wrecke 


rary Robinson Crusoe, 
native, unspiritual, watery 
teenth centurv. This view has been lately et 
forced with his usual clearness 
Matthew Arnold; and to that 
dedicates this edition of Gray in terms w 
seem to indicate that he 
Still, the authority of any names, however grea 


ean hardly convince us that this theory ts 


imal acute 


author 


too accepts this opim 


Itis by the nature of the man and not of t 
century that Gray's barrenness of production is 
to be explained. The causes that limited it d 
seem hard to find. He never felt throug! 

the pressure Of necessity Hie was not r 
but he had enough. He lived a life of letter 
ease; and ai life of letterad ease is 1 
favorable to lterary fert \ inless the 

of fame acts as an unusually powerful st 
lant. This in Gray's cast ft hanilv be sad 


toact asa stimulant at all. Moreover, whi 


poet, he had the tastes ar 


had the genius of the 








inclinations of the scholar, or perhaps it w 

be truer to say, of the student These, Ww 
strongly developed, are unfavorable in a | 
degree to original compos for by those 
sessing them the luxury of the aequisiti f 
knowledge will always be preferred to tl ‘ 
voived in the creation of lite ure. Mi “ 
case is IN many respects anal s. He was « 
lastingly occupy ing his leis with tl nila 
tion of histories, of svsteme of divinity f Latin 
dictionaries; and had he not been prevented by 
blindness from indulging these tastes, it us surely 
among the possibilities that he would never hay 
found the time to complete bis early planned but 
jong-deferred great work. It is certain that, bad 
he died atthe age at which Grav died, his pub 
lished poetical production would have rivalied 
the latter's in scantiness. Ina similar wav Gray 
Was writing notes on classical authors, compiling 
chronological tables, and planning works never 


to be completed, involving study rather than ¢ 


nius; and no slight share of his literarv labor was 


given up te the composition of Litin verse—an 
occupation which makes the pursuits of the 
schoolmen respectab! 

In addition to all this, Gray was a consummate 


and had all the 
h go with the artistic 


that led him to 


literary artist, fastidiousness and 


the selfslissatisfaction whi 
f feeling 


The same sort « 
ful 


throw out one beautiful stanza which was in 


f 
luded in the ‘* Elegy “ when first printed, ac 


ted 


a thousand cases of which we 
have no Each of these 
sufficient to explain his silence without seeking 
for its 

The eighteenth century has sins enough of lite 


rary commission to answer for without making 


we may be sure, in 
nowled ge. reasons is 


cause in something outside of himself. 


it responsible for sins of literary omission on the 
part of its individual members. 

The further question arises here, if this paucity 
of production has not been on the whole a benefit 
to Gray's fame—at any rate to the universality of 
it. The bulk exhibited by his poetry may not 
seem imposing to the critic, but it does not 
frighten the reader. It is natural for us to wish 
that a writer of Gray's order of genius should 
have produced some one large work; not because 
size is essential to greatness, but because it is ne 
cessary to the display of invention on a grand 
scale, and to the development of passions and ac- 
tivities working through mighty agencies. Yet 
it is extremely doubtful if his fame would have 
been enhanced in the slightest measure if he had 
accomplished what it is so natural for us to de- 
sire. He probably knew the limits of his own 
powers better than his friends or critics. The 
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unpublished fragments which he left do not, on 
the whole, make us regret very deeply that he 
never completed long and ambitious works. They 
would certainly have contained many fine lines, 
and might have contained many fine passages; 
but the spread of his reputation would most prob- 
ably have been bindered rather than helped by 
the weight it had to carry. In ncthing was the 
wisdom of the ancients more clearly expressed 
than in the story of the Sibylline books. The 
value remained the same after two-thirds of them 
had been destroyed; and the surviving three 
would doubtless have been more frequently con- 
sulted than the original nine had they possessed 
the same existence in fact as in fable. Of the 
majority of even writers of genius, it can truly 
be said that they would be read a great deal 
more had they written a great deal less. Gray is 
one of the very few poets whose productions are 
mastered in their entirety; and the actual fami- 
liarity with them, so general among educated 
men, is due in no slight degree to their fewness, 
His fame might possibly have been more impos- 
ing, but it certainly would not have been broader 
than it is now, if he had been selected as the offi- 
cial mouthpiece of the muse of long-windedness, 


TAINE’S ‘GOUVERNEMENT REVOLUTION- 
NAIRE.’—IL. 


Les Origines de la France Contemporaine. Par 
H. Taine de l’Académie Francaise. La Révo- 
lution. Tome III.: Le Gouvernement Révolu- 
tionnaire. Paris: Hachette. New York: F. W- 
Christern. 1885. 

THE judgment which sound criticism ought to 

form of Taine’s volumes depends entirely upon 

the standard by which he is tried. If he is to be 
considered as an advocate bound fairly to make 
out a crushing case against the eulogists of the 

Revolution, his book is absolutely past praise. It 

is, as a work of honest polemics, as notable a per- 

formance as has been produced throughout the 
history of literature. The case against the Revo- 
lutionists is put with such extraordinary strength’ 
and supporied by such an accumulation of evi- 
dence, that all the defenders of Jacobinism—so- 
phists, poets, or paradox-mongers—are put out of 
court. The illusions of fancy andthe sophisms 
of rhetoric cannot for a moment stand against 
the accumulative mass of Taine’s facts. But wo 
can hardly conceive that a writer who spent 
years of toil in accumulating st-res of informa- 
tion with reference to the most striking, if not 
the most important, era of modern history, will 
be willing to pass simply as an honest advocate 
whv holds a brief against the defenders of the 
Girondists or the Jacobins. Taine cannot be con- 
tent to claim no highe1 reputation than the fame 
due toa political controversialist. His great 
work is assuredly meant to be something much 
better than such a book as might, under favora- 
ble circumstances, have been produced by the re- 
search and the partisanship of Croker. Taine 
must claim to be, at any rate, a critic of history, 
and must surely intend his book to be taken as 
an historian’s judicial utterance on the main 
problems suggested by the French Revolution. 

‘Les Origines de la France Contemporaine,’ in 

short, must, in its author’s eyes at least, be a 

work which has a right to stand side by side with 

De Tocqueville’s ‘ Ancien Régime ’; and it would 

be no compliment to Taine’s undoubted merits if 

we tested his work by any lower standard than 
it isfairto apply to books which sum up the re- 
sult of philosophical and impartial reflection. 

If, however, Taine be judged by the same 
standard by which one tests the merits and de- 
fects of De Tocqueville, of Quinet, or of Carlyle, 
the consequence inevitably follows that the spirit 
in which ‘ Les Origines’ is written,and the views 





which the book contains,are fairly open to severe 
criticism. Taine ismuch more than an advocate 
speaking from his brief, but his writings are co- 
lored by the faults of advocacy. He can write 
occasionally in the true historical spirit; but 
throughout great portions of his work, and espe- 
cially in his concluding books, he reminds one of 
an honest procureur-général employed to estab- 
lish the criminality of the Revolutionary heroes. 
His honesty appears in his care to confirm every 
accusation by reference to good authorities; he is 
quite innocent of invention. But the account of 
the accused, their acts and their motives, is often 
no more a complete history of the Revolution 
than is a prosecutor’s version of a criminal and 
his antecedents a complete or satisfactory account 
of the prisoner’slife. Taine lacks scientific disin- 
terestedness, breadth of view, and insight. Hence 
the result of his labors has been to produce a store 
of materials for history rather than a satisfactory 
piece of historical criticism. That this judgment 
is not too severe will be apparent to any one who 
considers the three following features in Taine’s 
account of the Revolution. 

First. Taine never shows any real apprecia- 
tion of the difficulties which beset every man 
who, from 1789 onwards, wished to secure order 
without sacrificing freedom. All Europe had, a 
century ago, lost the art of dealing with popular 
tumults. The citizens of London were as help- 
less when Lord George Gordon opened the pri- 
sons as was the Government of France when the 
mob entered the Bastille. In England, however, 
the friends of order could with ease rally round 
the King and his Ministers. No one feared that 
if the troops were allowed to fire upon rioters, 
their next step would be to dissolve Parliament 
by force. The Liberdls of France were unable 
to rally round Louis the Sixteenth. No man so 
free from gross vices was ever so utterly con- 
temptible. The idea of showing the nation that, 
in the words of George the Third, *‘ there was 
one magistrate in the country at least who 
would do his duty,” never occurred to Louis. 
And had the King been a person of more energy, 
it is difficult to see how any Liberal could have 
stood by the French monarch. It is easy enough 
for writers who have realized all the horrors 
which have flowed from the Jacobin triumph, to 
intimate or imply that by a little energy the 
moderate men who undoubtedly made up the 
majority of Frenchmen could have secured the 
blessings of constitutional government. Con- 
stitutional government without the King was 
impossible. But it is hardly doubtful that if 
Lafayette, and men of his quality, had headed 
the King to crush the mob of Paris by force of 
the army, the next step in the drama of reaction 
would have been the overthrow of the Constitu- 
tionalists by the court. Under the circumstances 
of France in 1789, Moderates must almost in. 
stinctively have felt that their only choice lay 
between revolution and reaction. And a genera- 
tion, many of whom can recollect 1848 and 1849, 
must admit that the feeling which influenced the 
men of the Revolution was sound. In every 
country throughout Europe the reformers or 
revolutionists of 1848 tried with more or less 
success to avoid the errors of their fathers. In 
France, in Italy, and in Germany the friends of 
order rallied round the Government; the mob 
was put down, and, in every country except 
Piedmont, the hopes of the Liberals were ruined. 
That Victor Emmanuel should have deservedly 
become the hero of Italy simply because he acted 
like a gentleman and kept his word, is a lasting 
satire on the trustworthiness of royal oaths. 

Once, however, admit that Moderates could 
not trust the King, and the calamities of the 
Revolution follow by something very like an in- 
evitable sequence. Add, further, that the terrors 
of reaction lost none of their power when Louis 





had perished on the scaffold. There is every 
proof that a large body of educated Frenchmen 
wished well to the Girondists. The Jacobins, 
who ultimately destroyed the only true Republi- 
cans in the country, were, as Taine establishes, a 
small, a desperate, and adespicable faction. Yet 
the Girondists could offer no real opposition to 
their rivals. One cause of their weakness is 
patent: men will never conquer who fear suc- 
cess, The victory of the Girondists would, one 
may confidently say, have opened the road to re- 
action. If a Republican general had, like Cavai- 
gnac, fifty years later, rallied the army and the 
country in defence of the Republic and of order, 
he would have, like Cavaignac, found, that by 
reéstablishing order he had destrvyed the Re 
public. The destruction, moreover, of the Re 
public meant in 1793 the dismemberment of 
France. Taine, we are aware, does not profess 
to write a history, and therefore is not bound to 
describe the resistance of the French nation to 
foreign Powers. But he is bound not to forget 
the connection between war abroad and terror- 
ism at home. We certainly find throughout his 
pages no trace of his keeping before his mind the 
impression which must have been made, not only 
upon the fanatics of Paris but upon every patriot 
throughout the ccuntry, by the treachery of Du- 
mouriez. His treason was the more fearful 
because it came within an ace of success, 

Secondly. Taine’s whole attitude with regard 
to the exploits of the French army is perplexing. 
One may perhaps even suspect that he himself is 
puzzled how tw account for the success of French 
arms abroad at the very time when, on Taine’s 
own showing, the Government at home wasin the 
hands of knaves, fools, and fanatics. It may of 
course be said that the triumph of French arms 
was not caused by Jacobin terrorism, and we 
have not much doubt that this assertion is in a 
great measure true. If fear of death may occa- 
sionally have inspired a general to deeds of suc- 
cessful rashness, the dread of unjust and dis- 
graceful punishment must still more often have 
deprived brave officers of nerve and judgment. 
But the difficulty is to see how, if the rule 
of the Terrorists and the Directory was 
marked by corruption and incompetence, the 
armies, which after all obeyed the Government 
could have come out victorivusin a struggle with 
combined Europe. Suppose, as is certain, that 
the armed forces contained with hosts of black- 
guards all that was best and most generous in the 
manhood of France; the question still recurs, 
How is gross tyranny and corruption at home 
compatible with enthusiasm and moral discipline 
among the troops who guarded and extended the 
frontiers of their country? Moreover, hateful as 
was the Directory, the soldiers appear, on the 
eighteenth of Brumaire, to have supported the 
Republican or revolutionary party. The army 
was not Republican, but was nevertheless enthu- 
siastic for the Revolution. Robespierre was 
overthrown by the Assembly; there is not, so far 
as we know, a trace of evidence that the army 
were preparing to put an end to the Terror, Bo- 
naparte generally pretty well knew where was 
the true seat of political power, and Bonaparte 
was,on the ninth of Thermidor, a friend and pro. 
tégé of the younger Robespierre. 

Thirdly. Taine, in his last volume at least, pal- 
pably overrates the merits of the ancien régime. 
All that he says in praise of the nobility, the mid- 
dle classes, and of the clergy, is, we may believe, 
in itself true. The noblesse often exhibited a 
public spirit which is unknown to their descend- 
ants; the middle class possessed a kind of respect- 
ability which is not often found among their 
modern representatives; and we may well believe 
that, as stated nearly ninety years ago by Burke, 
the higher priesthood of France were, towards 
the outbreak of the Revolution, a body among 
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whom one would not be surprised to find a Féne- 
jon. The society which the Revclution destroyed 
was a society the members of which often dis- 
played many virtues, and still more often many 
charms. Any candid reader of Arthur Young's 
‘Travels’ will feel that the liberal France which 
welcomed Young is scarcely represented in the 
France of to-day, and that no traveller who wan- 
ders, as the English gentleman-farmer wandered, 
from Calais to Luchon, will ever meet hosts as 
charming as the ladies and gentlemen in whom 
Young found not only acquaintance but friends. 
All this can be conceded to any admirer of old 
France. It may also be candidly admitted that, 
during the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
outrageous cruelty on the part, either of the 
court or the nobility, was almost unknown. A 
political régime of despotism and exclusiveness 
was mitigated by the humanity and urbanity of 
social life. But if from all this the conclusion be 
drawn that nothing but the fanaticism and folly 
of Revolutionists destroyed monarchical France, 
the inference is overset by one pregnant remark 
of De Tocquevilie’s, of which we give here the 
substance and not the words. ‘‘I find,” he in ef- 
fect says, ‘that by those who lived under the 
ancien régime, it was universally detested. And 
in face of this fact it is impossible to maintain 
that it was not detestable.” 

The force of this argument is confirmed by two 
considerations. Men who detested the Revolu- 
tion dreaded nothing more than a return to the 
pre-revolutionary state of affairs. The admiration 
entertained for the English Constitution is the 
strongest condemnation which could be pro- 
nounced cn the governments of Continental Eu- 
rope. No rational observer can doubt that Eng- 
lish institutions under George the Third were full 
of faults which, toan Engiishman or American 
of the present day, would seem intolerable. And 
no observer can also doubt that, during the 
eighteenth century, the English Constitution, 
with all its faults, was the object of a kind of re- 
spect and wonder which the modern English 
polity, with all its merits, fails to excite. The 
reason is not far to seek. It is not absolute but 
comparative merits which are the object of won- 
der. In 1789 the English Constitution secured 
free national life, liberty of discussion, and su- 
premacy of law. These elementary features of 
good government were at that date utterly un- 
known to France; they are now the characteris- 
tics of every civilized European state. Hence, a 
century ago the Constitution of England was 
admired as the one body of institutions under 
which personal freedom was combined with na- 
tional power and national prosperity. At the 
present moment, England is governed under a 
far more humane and enlightened form of gov- 
ernment than existed there in the reign of George 
the Third; but humanity and enlightenment are 
no longer the monopoly of England. Qualities 
which exist under the constitution of every civi- 
lized state cannot, from the nature of things, be 
regarded with the admiration due only to excep- 
tional merit. 

Nor is it only from the comparison with Eng- 
land that we may infer the defects of French 
government and society. Taine, in effect, for- 
gets the misery which the ancien régime brought 
upon whole classes. Exclusion from honorable 
careers Was an insuJt and oppression to many 
who, under no circumstances, would have risen 
high, say in the army or in the sphere of politics. 
The peasants saw in the landed proprietors a 
class who were oppressive without being power- 
ful. Protestants and dissidents of all kinds felt 
that, even when not actually oppressed, they 
were always liable to oppression. The arbitrari- 
ness and the cruelty of the criminal law not only 
irritated all persons bent on ameliorating the 
condition of the country, but, what is a matter 
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of great consequence, instilled into the people at 


once the habit of obedience to power, and the 
feeling that cruel and severe penalties were the 
right mode of punishing all attacks on the creed 
or the political institutions of the State. The 
priests like Carrier, and the advocates such as 
Robespierre, who were the authors or the ser- 
vants of the Reign of Terror, may have thought 
that they deserved some credit for not making 
use of actual torture as a means of punishment, 
and, one may assume without a doubt, derived 
their notions of justice, or rather of injustice, 
from the habits of the very Government which 
they had overthrown. The Jacobins, as Quinet 
has well pointed out, were in reality reactionists; 
they secured the momentary triumph of the 
Revolution by adopting and exaggerating the 
spirit and procedure of the fallen despotism. 
When once it is clearly perceived that the ancien 
régime was detested and from many points of 
view detestable, we understand why it was that 
France which, ninety years ago, was certainly 
not republican,never really became royalist. But 
this is a matter which Taine never explains; he 
loses his way, so to speak, amid a mass of details 
which his industry has accumulated together, 
and neither can find himself nor supply to his 
readers a clue by which to escape from confusion 
into the clear light of truth. 
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the South Atlantic Station. By W. H. Beeh 
ler, Lieutenant United States Navy. Illus 
trated. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
1885, 


LIEUTENANT BEEHLER’S handsome volume is 
partly designed as a record of the 


the Brooklyn, to be, pre served as a 


cruise of 

pleasant 
memento by shipmates who had been long enough 
together to have a sort of family feeling for one 
another, and partly as a magazine of information 
with regard to the countries visited. The list of 
these isa lonz one, and the volume contains a 
great deal that is of interest in regard to parts of 
the world not often visited, as, for example, 
Madagascar, and to matters for which we should 
ordinarily resort (frequently, however, in vain) 
toa cyclopredia. The style is colloquial, or per 
haps we should say journalistic, as the book has 
grown out of a newspaper published on board the 
Brooklyn by permission of the commanding offi 
cer, and called the Brooklyn Eagle. Ac 
to the preface, the interesting reception of Nep 
tune on board the flag-ship upon crossing the line 
‘created a demand for a periodical,” and the 
he editorial con- 
had 


cording 


author was selectel to assume 
trol. Happily the Brooklyn seems to have 
among her stores a press, types, and printing-ink, 
and the Eagle became **a regular feature ” of the 
the 


moderate rate of 5 cents per copy, while contri- 


cruise, and was furmshed to subscribers at 


butors were encouraged by being allowed as 
many copies of the papers as they pleased for 
themselves. Ina continued ceries of the Eagle 
was published a ‘* History of the River Plate Re 
publics,” which the author intends to complete 
and publish in a separate volume. Tae ‘Cruise 
of the Brookiyn* may fairly be called a unique 
publication; for probably there 
the world but ours in which the commander of a 
squadron would think of allowing the tedium of 


Ss no navy in 


a vovage to be becuiled by the publication of a 
newspaper conducted by a subordinate, nor any 
other in which such a publication would not be 
The weekly 
distribution of Saturday Reriews among his crew 
by the kind commander of the Mantelpiece was 
nothing compared to the actual publication of a 
newspaper on boand, in which the most natural 
material for ‘editorial comment” would seem 


likely to lead to an early mutiny. 


to be the behavior 
officers, the management of the ship, ete 
these difficulties were in the case of the Brooklyn 


and discipline of men and 
i 
PL 


successfully avoided, and the venture turned out 
a complete SUCCESS 
a] 


The book contains a number of valuable illus 
trations and a track-chart of the cruise, showing 


that the Rrook’yn between Now York, South 
America, and the eastern coast of Africa, and 
Madagascar, made a record of 58,600 miles. The 


author wisely writes in great detail, and thus 


manages to reproduce very well the impressions 
made upon him by the various incidents of his 


cruise. In Montevideo, for instance, we have a 


graphic and minute description of the sports of 


the arena as developed by Spanish-American 


civilization, including not only an extremely 


perfect type of bull-fight—more complete and 
antique, we should infer, than any elsewhere to 
be found—but an extraordinary combat between 
a bull and what the author savs the 


sort of 


natives call 


a‘ Paraguayan tiger "—a leopant, ap 
A very 
val at the same place is given, M1 


good description of the carn 
Reehler ! 
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though with us it would probably find favor 


chiefly among bovs and girls rather than adults 


This is the use of the } and 3 fe, which 
are small leaden flasks, something like the tubes 
made to hold artists’ colors, containing perfumed 
water. This in carnival time, by a slight 
pressure between the fingers, is quietly squirted 
into the eves and noses of the m 
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greatly heightening 


is also used as ammunition in a variety of other 


ways, by means of paper bags, buckets, and most 





effectively of all, a hose attached to a hvdrant 
The author notices one circumstance which 
probably explains why in Catholic countries the 
masked balls, which with us are so dreary, are 
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can do at any time without going 
! ng ona mask or domino. All this gives 
an idea only of the lighter part of the contents of 
Mr 
solid portions we must refer the reader to the 
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Notebook of a Naturalist. 
Cook, D.D. Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
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IN certain features—title, colloquial style, and 

illustrations in part comically adapted from na 

ture—the present work recalls the now almost 
forgotten English ‘ Episodes of Insect Life,’ and 
the more recent French ‘Population of an Old 

Pear Tree’ While 

the professional naturalist will, in most cases, 

wish that the author had resisted successfully the 
advice of others as stated in the very frank pre 
face, and had related his numerous and interest 
in the 


but it is superior to both. 


ing observations upon spiders, ants, etc., 
most direct way, he will probably admit that 
what appear to him superfluities and almost im- 
pertinences, will make the scientific math r ac 
ceptable to a much larger circle of readers 
Moreover, the plan adopted of stringing a series 
of observations by a single individual upon a 
slender thread of story, is perhaps the only one 
which would enable the author to confine himself 
almost wholly to what he has personally wit- 
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nessed either in the vicinity of Philadelphia or in 
Texas, It also enabled him to dispense with 
references in the text; but they might have 
found an approyriate and useful place in an ap- 
pendix, and thus, along with the considerable 
number of contributions which are to be credited 
to Mr. McCook himself, the gencral reader and 
the student would have learned at least the 
names of the very small band of American work- 


ers upon ants and spiders. That the author is a 


clergyman is sufficiently, but not objectionably, 
manifest. His dealings with the troublesome 
topic of evolution, indeed, exemplify well the ad- 
vantages that would follow the introduction of 
a certain amount of natural history into the pre- 
paration for the ministry. 

The illustrations are numerous, and for the 
most part both artistic and accurate; even the 
amusing ones suggest the truths which masque- 
rade, as it were, in harlequin attire. 
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